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“WE HAVE HAD PLEASANT TIMES TOGETHER ; DO YOU CARE THAT THEY ARE NEARLY OVER?” SAID LYON, TREMULOUSLY. 


THE STORY OF DOVE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


“T wouLpn’t have asked it of you, Dove,” said 
Farmer Riordan, with a deprecatory look at his 
pretty daughter, “but times are so bad, and I 
couldn’t see how to make ends meet—and then 
it isn’t as if you'll have to wait on the gentle- 
men.” 

Dove smiled back at him. 

“My dear dad, why do you apologise to me? 
you might have fifty boarders and I would not 
complain if their coming eased your worries. 
And really fresh faces are a godsend at Brayland.” 
_ She was a little creature, lacking quite three 
inches of medium height; slim and dainty in 
figure, with a fair, sweet face lit by hazel eyes 
snd framed in chestnut hair. She had the look 
of an innocent child, and it was very evident that 
the troubles which had fallen on others had left 
ker untouched. 





“Now,” she said in the sweetest of voices, and 
with just the faintest suspicion of a lisp which 
only made her voice more charming, “I have no 
doubt we shall manage nicely, and of course, we 
need not see much of our boarders, Did you say 
Mr. Haviland was a lawyer, or did I dream it ?” 

“He is a barrister, and in ill-health; some 
one recommended him to Brayland, and his 
friend, Mr. Hope, comes with him to——” 

“To prevent him getting the blues,” laughed 
Dove, showing her pretty teeth. “ Although 
they have engaged the rooms for a month, I 
think they will be weary of the place in a week, 
especially if the weather is bad, as it is almost 
sure to be. And now, dad, you must excuse me ; 
Bridget has so much to do, andI promised to 
get the bedrooms in order for her.” 

She kissed her hand to him as she flitted away, 
a dainty little figure in her lilac print gown, with 
the snowy ruffles of lace at her throat and about her 
slender wrists ; then having tied a muslin hand- 
kerchief about her head, and invested her hands 
in housemaid’s gloves (Dove was a wee bit proud 
of her soft white hands), she rolled up her sleeves 
to the elbow, and arming herself with a broom 
and brush‘s she went to work with a will. 





All through the long, hot morning, she 
laboured industriously, not even pausing for the 
midday meal ; and, having finished her task, she 
looked round with pardonable pride. One bed- 
room opened into another, and each was com- 
fortably furnished and scrupulously clean. The 
carpets were rather worn, it is true, but they 
were whole and of a cheery design ; bed-hangings 
and curtains were snowy white and smelt of 
lavender ; here and there were great bowls of 
roses, and even the mantels were draped with 
white and filled with flowers, of which Brayland’s 
Farm had a profusion. 

“T think it looks all right,” said Dove, reflec- 
tively. ‘I have done my best, and for dad’s 
sake I hope it will please.” 

Then she went downstairs to the big, old- 
fashioned parlour which the guests were to 
occupy. It was an immense room, low and dark, 
with heavy oak beams crossing the ceiling, and a 
long narrow window filled with flowers afforded 
very little light on a dull day. But it was a 
pleasant room despite that drawback. In the 
centre was a table of such large and solid propor- 
tions, that Dove in her mischievous moments 
declared it had figured in Noah’s ark ; leather 
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chairs (not placed at.regular intervals as when 
sridget reigned supreme) a couple of American 
rocking chairs, Dove’s piano, old-fashioned and 
much the worse for wear, completed the belong- 
ings of the room, with the exception of a few 
good engravings and rather pretty oleographs. 
Dove proceeded to fill all the vases with flowers, 
then she placed a great bowl of roses in the 
centre of the table which Bridget had already 
covered with a snowy cloth. 

“They will be here at five;” she said to the 
housekeeper. ° “ What have you got for them? 
Oh, Bridget, one of your beautiful pork pies, 
currant tart, custards—pray bring in nothing 
more until I am gone, for I am simply ravenous, 
and peculiarly open to temptation,” and with 
her own blithe laugh she sped away to make the 
requisite chauge in her toilet. 

From her window she saw her. father start to 
meet the boarders, for Brayland boasted no 
vehicle for hire, and the farmer's spring cart. was. 
quite a smart affair, according to the verdiet of 
his neighbours. It was but a short distance.to 
the station, and before that vain little puss.had 
finished her toilet Mr. Riordan returned with 
the two young men. Dove was leaning out of 
her window plucking a crimson rose to wear with 
her white gown, and she shrank back before one 
of the trio had sighted her, 

From the shelter of her. curtains she took a 
leisurely and exhaustive survey of the young men, 
for as she said, “fresh faces were a godsend at 
Brayland.” 

The first to alight was of medium height and 
complexion, and was.evidently in delicate health, 
—that, of course,.was,.Mry Lyon. Hayiland ; the 
other was tall, dark, and muscgulate-—Quentin 
Hope. 

The echo of their voices reached her as she sat 
screened by the curtains, and she concluded that 
the barrister’s was very musical, 

She did not see more of the boarders until the 
following day, when Bridget, being deep in the 
throes of washing, begged her to carry in lunch- 
eon, saying she was “that moithered,” she 
didn’t know which way to turn first. 

To the young men Dove Riordan was a revela- 
tion. 

“ Jove!” said Quentin, when she had left the 
room, “did you ever see a lovelier little creature ? 
And she speaks like a lady! What a shame she 
should be hidden in such a place as this—she 
reminds me of a verse some one—I forget who — 
wrote of a country lass— 


“She dwelt in the untrodden ways 
Beside the river Dove 
A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love.” 


“T did not guess you were poetical,” remarked 
Lyon, with a languid smile, “ really such an effort 
of memory should be considered flattering to Miss 
Riordan,” 

“Oh! get out, you satirical beggar! I don’t 
believe any woman on earth has power to move 
your pulses, or make your heart throb ever so 
little faster. You’re invulnerable ! ” 

“It is well for me that I am; I am tov poor 
to take a wife.” 

“Rubbish! ‘Pride, fame, and ambition’ fill 
up your dreams, leaving no room for love. Lyon, 
old boy, I mean to ask the housekeeper that girl’s 
name—it ought to be pretty.” 

“T hope you will be properly rewarded for your 
impertinence ; there isn’t the slightest doubt 
you'll be disappointed, Miss Riordan is doubt- 
less called Betsy Jane, or something else equally 
euphonious.” 

“Tt is sacrilege merely to suppose such a 
thing,” said Quentin, and there the subject 
dropped. But in the evening it was renewed. 

The girl was gathering flowers, and her light 
form could be seen flitting amongst the trees and 
bushes ; the faint echoes of her softly murmured 
song reached them as they sat talking in a desul- 
tory fashion. Then Bridget appeared in the 


porch calling “ Miss Dove ! Miss Dove ! the dew’s | 


fallin’ fast, you'd better come into supper.” 
“Dove /” said Lyon, “ what a queer name, yet 
most, appropriate,” 
“Yes,” laughed Quentin, “ and it rhymes with 


{ loves 


What about Betsy Jane now, old fellow ? 
For once I seore against you,” 

As the warm, soft days slipped by they saw 
more of the girl, and gradually, as Lyon gathered 
strength, they would share her rambles ; surely 
no man ever had a sweeter, prettier guide than 
little Dove Riordan, and. no one.dreamed 
then of danger. 

She had never been so happy, the world had 
never been so fair to her ; and the old house rang 
with her merry laugh and pretty songs. She had 
all the fearless innocence of a child, and any shy- 
ness she might have felt quickly vanished under 
the kindness of her new friends. 

So.in happiest fashion a fortnight passed, and 
then one night, as the two men sat alone, Quentin 
made-a confession, which served only to show 
Lyon his own utter weakness, and deep, abiding 
passion, 

“Old boy,” he said, awkwardly, ‘ Tam quite 
prepared to endure any amount of ridicule, and a 
whole shoal of cut.and dried arguments at what 
you will call. my folly; but nothing you 
can say against. unequal marriages can alter my 
intention or change.-my feelings with regard to 
Miss Riordan, The trath is I love her, and to- 
morrow I shall ask her.to be my wife,” 

There was silence a» moment; it seemed to 
Lyon that an icy hand gripped his heart, and all 
his strength left him, he simply could not speak. 
Was Quentin Hope to win Dove? Well, what 
then ? Only this, that. he himseléJoved her, and 
for the first time realised the faet, 

* Why don’t you say something?” queried the 
other ; “I never knew you.at.a loss. for words 
before ; is my folly so stupendousit strikes.you 
dumb? Look here, Haviland; by education:and 


possessed of a fortune (the extent of which she 
does not guess), I am alone instheawerld, and can 
please myself—I intend to dogo,” 

“Then why wait for me to raise any futile 
objections ?” 

“ Dash it, Haviland, don’t use so quecr a tone 
with me—we are not all sworn to celibacy— 
wish me success in my wooing,” 

“T do,” answered Lyon,..in the same heavy 
voice, “if it is for your happimess and Miss Rior- 
dan’s. Have you any grounds for hope?” 

“That is what bothers me. Dove, treataus 
with equal friendship, but—but for Heayen’s sake 
don’t laugh at me. I think she does not dream 
of love, only that a word may waken her to the 
sense of it. At all events, I will speak, and if she 
will not listen I must bear her rejection in the 
best way Ican, If she says yes, I shall be the 
happiest man on earth, She is the dearest, 
sweetest, little soul under the sun, and the old 
man is a regular brick.” 

Silence again ; would Quentin never go? He 
(Lyon) wanted to be alone, a voice in his heart 
was crying, ‘‘ Dove ! Dove ! Dove!” and he was 
sick with the thought that she was in all pro- 
bability lost to him. What girl would not prefer 
Quentin with his superior, physical, and financial 
attractions, his gay, bright ways, and ardent 
speech, to the poor, proud barrister, as yet un- 
known to fame ? 

The Havilands were notoriously haughty, and 
Lyon could picture well his mother’s face and 
manner should he take a daughter of the people 
for his wife. He knew well that she would en- 
counter nothing but cold treatment from her or 





his handsome sisters, and even if Dove refused 
Quentin would he himself ask her to become his 
own wife ? 

“T love her,” he thought, savagely. “ With 
all my heart I love her, and I wish I had never 
seen her, But surely my will is strong enough 
to crush out my passion, Marriage is not for 
me unless I can win a bride with a fortune, who 
shall help me in my struggle to grasp fame,” and 
such thoughts as these drove sleep from him that 
night, so that he went down in the morning look- 
ing very pale and languid. 

Dove met him in the hall, and after a quick, 
| commiserating glance, said,— 

“Tam afraid, Mr, Haviland, that you tried 
your strength too far yesterday. You are not 
| looking so well as you should. Won't you rest 
| this morning ; it is going to be very hot.” 
| “She guesses Quentin’s purpose,” said his 


in heart, Dove is a lady ; | am. my,own maater,, 





a 
jealous heart, “ and would have meaway.” To he: 
he merely remarked, quietly; “ It is very good ot 
you to interest yourself in me, Miss Riordan, and 
I think I will act upon your suggestion. Do you 
stay at home, or are you utterly careless of your 
complexion and comfort alike ?.” 

“Oh ! the sun never. hurts. me,.and.I love.heat. 
Then, too, 1 have promised Mr. Hope to take 
him to Newbury Abbey. The walk is pretty, 
but the way is not easy for a stranger to find, and 
so I am to be guide as usual.” 

She did not blush or hesitate over her words. 
Was she simply an innocent child, ora clever 
actress ? he wondered, and his voice was cold when 
he said: “Mr. Hope is very fortunate to have 
such an able guide,” with which he turned, and 
went into his own room, 

A little cloud fell upon the girl’s brightness 
and she went slowly away, hurt by Lyon’ 
manner, Kindness had been her daily food, and 
in some way she. felt she had vexed him. But 
she forgot her transitory trouble when she wa: 
onee in the open with Quentin, and chatted 
brightly and well of this or that object of interest 
they passed upon the road. They came at last 
to the Abbey—a mere 1uin—but beautiful still, 
and.a favourite resort with tourists and pick- 
nickers, 

“It isaghame,” said Dove, as they climbed 
the brokem. stairs,“‘to let so lovely a place re 
main yncared.for.. I used to come here very 
often alone, until dad discovered it, and forbade 
me to do so, because in the summera great 
many tramps.come this way, Which room shall 
we,visit first—the guest chamber? I warn you 
that it has no roof,’ and then she led him from 
one great ruined apartment. to another, telling 
him old legendsand fables coneerning them, unti! 
finally they stood together in what was called 
Lady Alison's bower. 

* Look out,” said Dovey. im -her.softest voice ; 
“below the bower is my, lady's lake, and you 
must hear the story which connects.the» two.” 

Each leaned out of the window,Dove with he: 
soft: eyes looking into the depths of the brown 
pool. Quentin looked only at the sweet, un- 
conseious face, and his heart beat fast. 

“One of the old lords of Brayland married 
beneath him ; his bride was called Alison, and 
they, loved each other dearly.; but he Was a 
terribly jealous man, and.in time he grew to 
believe she preferred his friend to himself, and 
many,quarrels ensued. In his agony of mind he 
shot himself, that he ‘might leave her free ;’ 
and when Lady Alison found him lying dead st-c 
gave one terrible scream, and jumping from this 
very window fell into the lake below and was 
drowned before help could reach her. She could 
not live without her lord,” 

“ Nor do I care to live without you, Dove,” he 
cried, passionately. 


CHAPTER II, 


Sue turned her sweet, startled face upon him 
her eyes were wide with wonder and ‘pity ; but 
before she could speak he went on quickly,— 

“Listen, just a moment ; I must tell you all. 
I love you with the whole strength of my heart. 
I think I have loved you from the first moment 
I saw you. I don’t fora moment suppose you 
can regard me with anything but friendship : 





but, dear, I think if you would let me try |: 


could teach you to do so, 
last effort would be to make you happy. 
will you say ‘try’ ?” 

The young face wore a bewildered look ; the 
pretty lips were tremulous, as the heart withir 
her slowly woke to a consciousness of new pas- 
sions, broader and fuller life ; but she shook her 
head decisively as she answered,— 

“T like you very, very much, Mr. Hope, but I 
—I do not love you as you wish, and | think I 
never shall, Oh, I am so sorry,” as his face 
whitened and changed. ‘I am so sorry! I 
never thought of you as—asa lover, You are a 
gentleman, and I a poor girl, quite unfit to be 
your wife ; and. you have known me such a little 
while that I thivk you, have made a mistake.’” 

“T have. known,you long enough to love yuu, 
Dove, my darling, only try to like me, If in 
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the end you find that is impossible I will go 
away and not blame you for any pain or disap- 
pointment I may suffer.” 

It spoke well for the young man’s innate 
generosity and delicacy that he never told of his 
riches or position ; never sought to win ber with 
gifts, or promises of gifts to come. He knew if 
Dove Riordan gave her hand it would be for love 
alone, and now, as he waited her reply, all un- 
consciously he was praying, “Ob, turn her heart 
to me! s 

With a simple gesture she laid her hand upon 
his arm, and spoke in low, soft. tones, full of pity 
and regret,— 

“Mr. Hope, forgive me ; I cannot do as you 
wish ; and my earnest desire is that you will 
coon forget me—it will be better for us both, I 
cannot love you ; and dad eannot spare me,” 

Just whilst one might count ten Quentin 
stood white and silent, his heart beating madly 
against his side. Then he said, very quietly,— 

“T thank you for your plain speaking, Dove, 
and I aceept your decision as final. I was a fool 
to think you could care for me. Oh, don’t grieve 
so about it,” as tears rose to hereyes. “I ama 
man, and can bear:it ; and after awhile the dis- 
appointment will be less keen, But I want you 
always to remember that I am your friend, and 
should trouble come to you (which Heaven for- 
bid!) that my service is always yours to com- 
mand; and that in allowing me to assist you 
you will confer a favour upon me. Come, let us 
be going—we have already stayed too long.” 

He took her hand and led her down the steps. 
At the foot of them he paused, and looking into 
her eyes with a world of entreaty in his own, 
pleaded,— 

“Let me kiss: you once, Dove. Remember 
that I love you with all my heart, and as. yet 
you are free,” 

Without a word she lifted her mouth to his, 
and suffered him to kiss her ; then she said,— 

“T hate myself that I have made you miser- 
able. Oh, I hope you will forget, if only because 
itis lwhoaskit! You must!” 

Then slowly they went homewards ; and oh! 
so many, many times in the sad days which were 
to come, Quentin would remember that summer 
morning, the old abbey, the slight girlish figure 
and sweet, thoughtful face, and grow sick as he 
remembered. A thousand times her simple 
story would return to him, and he would think 
miserably in how many respects it foreshadowed 
her own, 

They parted in the porch, he going at once to 
jcin Lyon, who glanced swiftly up as he entered. 

“Well,” he questioned, although the words 
almost seemed to choke him, “am I to congratu- 
late you?” 

Quentin laughed miserably. 

“Yes, on the loss of the best girl under the 
sun; she does not care for me and never can. 
See here, old fellow, you are perfectly able now 
to take care of yourself, and if you have no very 
strong objection to my departure I shail be glad 
to leave Braylands to-morrow. There is no 
earthly good in staying, I shall only aggravate 
my malady ; be a good fellow aud let me go.” 

“Tf you think that absence will effect your 
cure, by all means go, and pardon me, Hope, 
your previous attachments having all been out- 
lived, I have a conviction that this wi!l share 
their fate. You will havea fresh love when we 
meet again.” 

“No,” said Quentin, doggedly, “ this is a last- 
ing one, and if I don’t marry Dove Riordan I 
will never marry at all!” 

“That is a rash vow to take, and you will 
break it.” 

The honest eyes darkened. 

“No, I never-can ; despite the short while I 
have known her, I love her more than life. I 
don’t want to. be melodramatic, but I think I 
could die just to ensure her happiness, even 
though-I knew that as-soon as the breath was 
gone from my body she would marry my fortu- 
nate rival.” 

“ And I, if I loved a woman, would rather kill 
her than see her-another man’s wife,” Lyon said, 
passionately, 

“Ah! that’s: your curse, Haviland; there 
never was a more jealous fellow than you. Why, 








even at school you hated to see me exchange 
friendly greeting with any of the other boys.” 

“Tt is the same with me now,” Lyon answered ; 
“my friend must be my friend alone, and I must 
be absolutely necessary to him. My wife, if ever 
I have one must love meal in all, and for my 
sake renounce all other affections and friend- 
ships.” 

“Tf you’re not careful you'll make shipwreck 
of your life,’ Quentin remarked, soberly. “Iam 
often afraid for you, Lyon, But I am hardly in 
the mood to read you a homily. I'll just go and 
square matters with Riordan, and then I'll be off 
in the morning. I wish to Heaven I had never 
come,” 

The house seemed very empty the next day 
when Quentin was gone, and Dove’s tender heart 
ached to think that she had driven him away, 
because, honestly, she liked and esteemed him, 
and grieved that she had unwittingly given him 
pain. 

Late in the afternoon Lyon joined her under 
the favourite tree, a magnificent copper beech ; 
the sun shining through the dense foliage, made 
patches of light upon herdainty gown, whilst the 
pure face gleamed palely from amidst the bur- 
nished gold of her hair. 

She had been reading—the book was one that 
he himself had lent her, and as he drew it from 
her languid fingers, he read. these words,— 


“ Let it be now, Love! All my soul breaks forth. 
How I do love you! Give my love its way! 
A man can have but one life and one death, 
One heaven, one hell. Let me fulfil my fate— 
Grant me my heaven now. Let me know you mine, 
Prove you mine, write my name upon your brow, 
Hold you, and have you, and then die away 
lf God please, with completion in my soul,” 


His breath eame fast and:hard. In all his life 
he had never given a second thought to any 
woman ; yet now this simple country girl held 
his heart in the hollow of her hand, and not 
guessing her power, kept him captive to her side. 

But he would not yet succumb. He strove 
with himself and his passion. ‘‘as. manhood will, 
ever too proud for weakness,” yet all the while 
he talked of indifferent things to Dove, his heart 
was crying out,— . 

“T love her, I love her! Oh, Heaven! how 
can I leave her, my darling, my darling !” 

But he was.strong. of will, firm of purpose, and 
not that day did his secret escape him. Only as 
the week wore by, as he saw more and more of 
Dove’s sweetness and beauty, the effort became 
greater, 

There were times when he could not keep the 
love from his voice, the tender light from his 
eyes, and soon Dove began: to tremble at his 
approach, to change colour when he spoke, and to 
spend long hours dreaming and: thinking of him. 

He was not handsome, he: boasted no riches, 
but there was an indescribable sense of power 
about him, and before it Dove Riordan bowed as 
did-the golden corn in her father’s fields to the 
cruel scythe. 

A tremulous joy possessed her ; a wondering 
delight that he who was $0 much above her 
should stoop to be so kind. | And then when she 
lay wakeful she would cry softly to herself, feel- 


ing how vain it was to hope. he could ever love 
| could be cruel at a pinch. 


her as she loved him. 

So matters stood one August morning when 
they walked together through the bare fields to 
the adjacent wood. Lyon feund the fallen trunk 
of a tree, and drawing the girl down beside him, 
said,— 

“Do you remember that. my holiday is nearly 
over, Dove, and that very soon we must part ?” 

She drew her breath sharply and began to 
tremble ; her little hands were. tightly locked 
together, and her face had grown paler. 

“T have not forgotten,” she said slowly, and 
with a very evident effort. 

“We have had pleasant times together ; do 
you care that they are nearly over? Shall you 
miss me a little? Shall you soon forget ?” 

He was leaning near to her now, and he could 
hear her breath coming in gasps ; his own heart 
beat so madly that it was positive pain. 

“ Dove, shall-youw forget me?” 

“No,” and not one other: word:could she say. 
He looked on her:gentle beauty, and lost all con- 








trol over himself ; he could not tell afterwards 
how it Came about, but a moment later she was 
clasped close to his breast, and he was raining 
passionate kisses upon the sweet upturned face, 
was reading for himself in her dear eyes the story 
of her love, which now she did not seek to hide. 

“My darling! my darling!” he said, as she 
leaned against him in wordless rapture. “ How 
have I deserved so great a gift? Tell me, what 
is there in me that you should prefer me to all 
men ?” 

“T love you, because I love you,” she answered 
with woman’s logic ; and he was not disposed to 
quarrel with her reasoning. 

In the glory of the August day they went 
homewards, and Farmer Riordan, seeing them 
together, guessed the secret, to which he had 
hitherto been so blind, and his heart sank to 
think that he must lose the pride of his life, the 
light of his home. 

In a few manly words Lyon told his story, and 
having seut Dove into the house, Mr. Riordan 
said,— 

“ Now let us fully understand each other, sir ; 
it is but right that I should know your prospects 
and something of your family. You are welcome 
to our full history, and I must say, too, that my 
girl goes into no house on sufferance, She isn’t 
your equal by birth, but there isn’t a prettier or 
better girl in all England, and she will not dis- 
grace you !”” 

“Tf I did not know her worth I should not 
have asked her of you, for all her beauty. 
Candidly, I did not intend at one time to speak, 
but my love has proved too strong for my pride 
and resolution. I am nota rich man ; indeed, 1 
have little of my own beside that which I earn 
by hard work ; but I am highly connected, and 
have influential friends, so that I am not afraid 
of the future, and Dove has no extravagant 
tastes.” La 

“ But your family, sir? How will they receive 
the news of your engagement, and what sort of 
treatment will they give my child ?” 

“My mother is a widow, living with iny sisters 
in a flat, at Kensington ; I reside elsewhere. [ 
am afraid they will be a trifle vexed at first, but 
they will not venture to treat my wife with any- 
thing less than the respect due to her, As for 
our marriage, I would like that to take place at 
the end of September ; it seems hurried, 1 know, 
but having won a prize, I am eager to claim it. 
Of course I shall acquaint my people with the 
proposed step, and in afew days you will pro- 
bably hear from my mother.” 

The farmer was staggered by such rapidly- 
drawn up plans, and remonstrated that Dove was 
so young, that they had known each other so 
short a time, it would be well to wait. 

But Lyon stood fast to his resolution, and as 
to his little fiancée, his willwaslaw. Mr. Riordan 
was compelled to give consent. Then Lyon went 
to interview his mother, and after a somewhat 
stormy scene, prevailed upon her to write a formal 
note to Dove receiving her into thefamily. Celd 
as it was, it satisfied the girl ; but her father said 
with a sigh to old Bridget,— 

“Tf she must marry a gentleman, I wish it had 
been Mr. Hope ; he was kind and free mannered ; 
now Mr. Haviland, for all his love, is jealous, and 
Heigho! I wish Pd 
never been tempted to take in boarders,” 

“Some one else would have stolen Miss Dove, 
if Mr. Haviland hadn’t, and he’s a gentleman 
that’ll make his mark, It’s a great match for 
Miss Dove, bless her ; and you've no call for 
fear.” 

For three weeks Lyon was busy preparing the 
nest for his bird, then he returned to Braylanda, 
where the marriage was to take place. He had 
written to Quentin telling him what had chanced 
since his departure ; and just five days before 
the wedding a present in the form of a pearl 
necklet and bracelets arrivei, with a note from 
the young fellow. ° 

The simple manly words touched Dove to tears ; 
with the pretty baubles still in her hand, and her 
lovely eyes all dewy, she sald,— 

“Oh, Lyon ! is not this kindness ; and I shail 
prize Mr. Hope’s note even more than the 
pearls !” 

“ Because he wrote it?” said Lyon, wiih a 
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flash of incipient jealousy. Do you prizeall male 
correspondence so highly ?” 

She looked at him in amazement; his dark 
eyes were gloomy and his face had a brooding 
expression, but she answered gently,— 

“T have never received a note from any but 
yourself until now ; and—and it pleased me to 
think Mr. Hope had——” 

She paused confusedly, but Lyon added,— 

“Had forgotten his love for you. Well, he 
has not, and I hate to think you should wear his 
gift ; or take pleasure in his remembrance of 
you.” 

She laid both aside. 

“T think, Lyon, you forget yourself and all 
that is due to me. Will you please return these 
things to your friend with some suitable ex- 
planation ?” 

“How can I?” he broke out. “You don't 
understand these matters or you would see how 
impossible it is for me to do what you ask. 
Keep the pearls, but the note 24 

“You shall destroy,” she remarked, in a low 
voice, and turned to leave him, but he saw the 
tears in her “pretty eyes and his better self rose 
te the surface. 

“ Keep it, if it gives you pleasure,”’ he said, 
throwing his arm about her waist and drawing 
her t» him, “and forgive me, dear sweetheart ; 1 
am a jealous fellow. I want all your love, all 
your thoughts—but once you are my wife, and 
none can take you from me,I shall learn to 
conquer my besetting siu.” 








CHAPTER IIL. 


A uapry week had followed the quiet wedding, 
and now Dove stood arraying herself for the 
ordeal she so much dreaded. In accordance 
wich Lyon’s wishés, Mrs. Haviland and her 
daughters had come to town to meet the bride, 
whom they were to entertain to-night. 

“Shall I do?” asked Dove as she pirouetted 
before her husband ; “am I looking my very 
best ? Remember, I do not wish to disgrace the 
cleverest and dearest boy in all the world.” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her. 

“You are absolute perfection, my wife, and I 
am proud for my folks to know you.” 

She was indeed lovely in her white, soft gown, 
with her pretty hair making a halo about her 
teuder face, and her eyes shining like stars. 
And just because he was proud of her, the fear 
in her heart, lest his friends should prove 
formidable, grew momentarily less ; she scarcely 
even trembled as she entered Mrs. Haviland’s 
drawing-room. 

“ Mother,” said Lyon, “ this is Dove,” and a 
handsome, stately woman rose to greet her. 
With calmly critical eyes she surveyed her new 
daughter from the crown of her pretty hair to 
the hem of her dainty skirts; then she conde- 
sconded to bestow a frigid kiss upon the white 
brow. 

“ What should so mere a child as you know of 
matrimony and its duties?” she saiJ, unpleas- 
ingly. 

“Lyon, you did not prepare me to meet a 
school-girl.” 

The colour rushed into Dove’s face, but Lyon 
came to her rescue with the words : 

“You are contrasting her freshness with my 
haggard and lean looks, mother, and I suffer by 
comparison.” 

Then the two Misses Haviland were duly 
introduced to the bride, and all sat down toa 
formal dinner. The evening promised to be dull, 
when to the relief of all,a young cousin was 
aunounced, and from the first he was evidently 
attracted by Lyon’s wife. He sat down beside 


her, and presently the slowly gathering clouds | 
lifted from her brow, her eyes shone happily, | 


aud now and again her soft laughter rang out 
jubilantly. 

Lyon was delighted,.and drew nearer to learn 
the cause of their merriment. His glance fell 
upon his mother’s stern face ; she evidently did 
not approve the conversation. Dove was giving a 
graphic account of her home life, of Bridget’s 
peculiarities, and her own attempts to milk and 
churn. 





There was a vein of quiet humour in all she 
said, and young Haviland thought her the 
jolliest little soul under the sun. Not so his 
aunt ; seizing an opportunity, she motioned Lyon 
to her side. 

“Ts Dove always so exuberant ?”’ she asked, in 
her iciest tones ; “and has she so little respect for 
the station to which you have raised her, that 
she regales all she meets with stories of her low 
origin, and homely pursuits? If she is too 
ignorant to understand what is required of her, 
it is your duty to enlighten her ignorance. I 
grant she is pretty, but she has distinctly bad 
form.” 

The hot blood rushed to his face. 

“You are speaking of my wife,” he said, in 
level tones. “I allow none but myself to 
question her actions or carp at her conduct.” 

But none the less her words sank into his 
heart, and he resolved to remonstrate with his 
bride. He did so as they drove homewards, 
temperately, even gently ; but she was covered 
with shame, to think that she had acted in a 
manner calculated to call down condemnation. 

As the days and weeks went by she lost her 
old childish frankness and bonhomie, growing 
constrained and ill at ease in society, because it 
was so rarely she could satisfy the requirements 
cf her mother and sisters-in-law. 

Presently those who met her for the first 
time voted her stupid, and that angered Lyon. 
Yet he was so jealous that no man could pay her 
the commonest attention without calling down 
his anger upon her. He loved her, but alas! 
alas! he did not understand her, and scarcely 
even strove with his besetting sin. . Before a new 
season began Dove had lost much of her brigh‘- 
ness, and her beauty began to take so spirituelle 
a cast that could Farmer Riordan have seen her 
it would have gone far to break his heart. 

But one morning in March she rose light of 
spirit—Lyon had been so kind throughout the 
previous day ; and so with hands full of golden 
daffodils and purple hyacinths she danced into 
his study—such an invasion being quite against 
the rules of the house. 

“You must not scold me,” she said, nestling 
close to him, and laughing into his eyes. “ To- 
day Iam a privileged, person, because it is my 
birthday, and I expect you to grant any request 
I may make. I suppose, you busy boy, you had 
forgotten I even possessed a birthday ?” 

He kissed the smiling mouth. 

“That is gross treason, wifie; see if I have 
forgotten,” and from the recesses of a drawer he 
produced a sapphire ring. 

She gave a little cry of delight. 

“ How good and generous you are to me ; and, 
oh, my dear, how many things you have denied 
yourself for my sake !”’ 

“ Your pleasure is ample payment for my self- 
denial; and now, my darling, let me wish you 
all good things, and may this day be the least 
happy of your life. Now for the request. Esther 
is at her best, and Abhasuerus inclined to be 
gracious,” 

“T want you to let me send for dad ; he is so 
longing to see me, and I should like him to know 
how bright a home, how dear a husband I have.” 

Lyon Havilan1’s face clouded. 

“T am afraid,” he said somewhat coldly, “ you 
do not understand the difference in your relative 
positions. Mr. Riordan is a very worthy man, 
but scarcely the sort I should care to see amongst 
my guests, and situated as I am I must study 
appearances. Sorry as I am to disappoint you, I 
must consider my own welfare and yours first.’’ 

The brightness died away from the speaking 
countenance, and her head drooped low; sh: 
was more hurt than she cared to show, but this 
man was her husband, and she loved him dearly 
so that she could speak no harsh word to him. 

“T have promised to obey you,” she said in a 
low voice, “‘and, so far as is right, I will keep 
my word ; but I must ask you if you are ashamed 
of my dear father, are you not also ashamed of 
me ?” 

“You are my wife, and I have raised you to 
my level.” 

She let her flowers fall at her feet, and her 
eyes were heavy with tears. 

“For your sake,” she said, “I wish that I had 


, 





been better born, or that you had never seen 
me!” Then she went slowly and sadly away, all 
her high spirits flown, and hope dashed to the 
ground, 

Lyon was inclined to be angry with her when 
he saw she had left his gift behind ; but knowing 
how keen had been herdisappointment he relented, 
and presently went to seek her in her favourite 
morning-room. She was sitting sewing before a 
window, her head bent very low over her work, 
and the glimpse he caught of one flushed cheek 
told him she had been crying. 

“Dear,” he said, “you forgot your gift. I 
have brought it to you ; let me see if 1 have not 
guessed the size of your finger to a nicety.” 

The little hand she tendered him was hot and 
tremulous ; he took and held it in his own as he 
went on in low tones,— 

“T have hurt you, sweetheart, but one day you 
will see that I could not act otherwise if I would, 
and in all that Ido you must remembe: I have 
always your welfare at heart, will you?” 

“T will try,” she answered, not so much as 
glancing at him. 

“ Good girl! And your goodness shall nut go 
unrewarded ; when the season is over and my 
work ended, you shall go down to Braylands for 
a whole week. Are you satisfied ?” 

“ Yes,” and she lifted her mouth for the fare- 
well kiss ; but when he was gone she laid her 
face upon her arms and wept as though her very 
heart would break. Her dear and honoured 
father was not ever to be an inmate of her home ; 
the man who would share his hospitality despised 
him as an inferior. 

Her whole soul was in a state of revolt, but 
she had good old-fashioned notions of wifely 
duty, and long before Lyon returned home had 
schooled herself to meet him fondly ; only the 
glory had gone from the day. He knew this, 
and as though to make amends, took her that 
night to the Lyceum, and little guessed how far 
away were her thoughts as she sat with grave 
eyes bent upon the stage. 

In April Quentin Hope returned to town, and 
naturally visited his old friend ; he had by no 
means conquered his love for Dove, but he was 
able to hide that fact frdm all save himself, and 
he longed to be assured that she was happy. 

Mrs. Haviland, her daughters, and one or two 
friends were present when he wa3 announced, 
and as he came forward Dove started up, her 
soft eyes all aglow with pleasure, her face flushed 
and smiling,— 

“ How good of you to come so soon,” she said, 
stretching out her hands to him. “I heard but 


yesterday that you were in England. Sit down 


by me and tell me of your travels.” 

One swift glance Mrs. Haviland shot at her 
son ; his face was dark as a thunder cloud ; she 
leaning nearer said.— 

“Lyon, you must really remonstrate with 
Dove ; the empressement with which she greeted 
Mr. Hope could not escape the most careless 
observation; and his conversation evidently 
absorbs her whole attention. I have never seen 
her so animated.” 

He made no reply, neither did he comment to 
Dove on her evident pleasure at once more meet- 
ing Quentin ; and the young man continued to 
be a frequent visitor at the little house. 

All the while Lyon's jealousy was taking form 
and strength, and at last the storm which had 
long been gatheriug burst. 

Quentin had chanced t> hear Dove say she 
loved lilac, and it was now the time of lilacs, and 
one morning he sent in a huge basket of lavender 
and white heavy-scented blooms. She was 
pleased at his kindly remembrance, and carried 
her basket to Lyon. To her horror he struck it 
from. her hands, and broke into a very fury of 
invective against his friend, a torrent of re- 
proaches to his wife. She stood, silent and 
white, listening to the cruel words until it 
seemed to her that she must die. Then she 
turned and fled, groping her way blindly upstairs 
and to her room. There, long afterwards, Lyon 
found her senseless, and in an agony of contri- 
tion kissed her back to life again, imploring par- 
don passionately ; but though she smiled as she 
forgave him he had left a wound within her 
heart neither time nor change could heal. He 
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had dared to think her false! That was the 
worst sting of all, and would remain with her 
through all her little life to come. 

After that scene there was peace for awhile ; 
Quentin came and went, wondering sadly over 
Dove’s constraint, and her growing pallor ; but 
she made no complaint, and he had no right to 
question her; but he guessed that all was not 
as it should be in the Haviland household. 
Then, too, Lyon’s manner had a forced friendli- 
ness in it, and privately determining to avoid 
Dove so far as was possible he prepared to accept 
for the last time an invitation he had received to 
dine with them. 

It was a lovely night at the close of May, and 
he resolved to walk. The distance was a mere 
nothing, and at this hour the streets were 
pleasant. 

As he walked leisurely along he suddenly felt 
his arm gripped in friendly fashion, and heard a 
familiar voice say,— 

“Mr. Hope! now this is a godsend; for 
blest if I’m not fairly mazed,” and there was 
Farmer Riordan beside him ! 

bad shook hands heartily ; then Quentin 
said,— 

“TI had no idea you were coming to town ; 
Mrs. Haviland said nothing of your proposed 
visit.” 

The other laughed. 

“She knows nothing about it. I came up 
quite suddenly, for it’s many months since I’ve 
been wearying fora sight of my little lass, and 
though her husband has promised to let her 
come down to Braylands soon, I was that im- 
pationt to see her I couldn’t wait. So here I 
am, and I mean to have Dove in my arms before 
this night ends. I took a ’bus ; of course it was 
the wrong one, and then a cabman drove me to 
another Abercrombie-street, and the people of 
the house bullied me for my pains. Since then 
I've been asking my way of the policemen I met; 
but I’m just about tired, and shall be glad if 
you can tell me where the right Abercrombie- 
street is,” 

“Link your arm in mine; I chance to be 
dining at Havilands’ to-night, and we aren’t a 
stone’s throw from the house.” 

They went on together, Mr. Riordan talkiug 
in liveliest: fashion, and before entering the 
house he said,— 

“Don’t let anyone announce me. I want to 
spring a surprise on Dove and her husband,” 
and although Quentin questioned the wisdom of 
such a proceeding he did not like to check the 
other’s joy. 

They went into the dining-room, Mr. Riordan 
wearing his best suit of home-spun grey, his 
face all radiant and red with happiness, and 
when Dove saw him she gave one quick, glad cry 
and ran into his arms; but Lyon rose white 
and wrathful, and those who saw him then felt 
the new guest was not welcome. 

“You are glad to see me,” said the farmer, 
with a happy laugh. “You ain’t ashamed of me, 
though you have so many great and grand 
friends, It does my heart good to see you look- 
ing so brave and bonny. Friends, you'll excuse 
me if I forget my manners in the joy of seeing 
my child again? I-am Anthony Riordan, at 
your service,” and here he bowed low. “Lyon, 
my boy, this is a glorious hour for me.” Then 
something in the other’s face arrested his speech. 
His ruddy colour faded, and as his eyes glanced 
round upon supercilious smiling faces he relaxed 
his hold of Dove ; but she clung to him whilst 
she said,— 

“Dear father! dear father! I am proud to 
=e you known to my friends,” and she kissed 

im. 

Controlling himself by a supreme effort, Lyon 
said, courteously,— 

“You must be tired after your long journey, 
Mr. Riordan. Rest a little while. I am sure 
that under the circumstances Mrs. Haviland may 
be excused her duties. Mother, may I ask your 
help?” and then, still dazed and bewildered, the 
farmer suffered Dove to lead him away. 

She had food brought to him, and ale (remem- 
bering he never drank wine) but he touched 
neither, only as he glanced half vacantly around 
he asked,— 





“Why is he so strange?) Am I not welcome 
to my daughter’s home ?” 

“My dear one, yes;” and her clinging arms 
were about his neck, her wet cheek laid to his. 
“Oh, how I-have longed to see you! Never, 
never think, whatever chance may come, that I 
love, or can ever love, you less.” 

“ Lass, I am only second in your life now ; he 
comes first, and your first duty is te him ;” and 
then, as his voice failed him, Lyon entered. He 
never glanced at Dove as he addressed her father. 
“Tam very sor:y to seem inhospitable,” he said 
coldly ; “but you must see for yourself that 
nothing could have been more unfortunate than 
your arrival here to-night. You may have done 
me incalculable harm ; however that may be, I 
hope you will not be offended when I say that I 
cannot accept you as a guest. If you care to stay 
in town for a few days, I will of course defray all 
your expenses, and Dove may see you occasionally 
at your lodgings.” 

“ Lyon !” 

The voice was Dove's, but so full of shame and 
pain he hardly knew it. 

“ Lyon, this is my father, and I love him.” 

“Tts of no use kicking against authority, my 
lass,” Riordan said brokenly. “ You are your 
husband’s property, and I’m not the man to 
make words between you and him, however great 
my wrongs. Sir, I curse the day that I gave my 
child to you, and I fear for her, yes, fear for her. 
As for me, I have not broken bread in your 
house, thank Heaven ; and I never will. This is 
not the sort of welcome I would have given 
ou.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“FaTHEr, stay ! he does not mean what he says ! 
Oh, Lyon ; you were startled, and perhaps alittle 
annoyed at being startled ; but you did not, you 
could not mean that my father was’to be a 
stranger—a dishonoured stranger in your house. 
Remember that I love him ; there is none but 
yourself on earth who is half so dear to me ; dear 
Lyou, be your own true self.”” 

But she pleaded to deaf ears ; he put aside her 
clinging hands. 

“As a man of experience, Mr. Riordan will 
accept my decision without offence; I do not 
wish to separate you ; you shall go to him, but I 
cannot allow him to visit here.” 

The farmer looked at him with sorrowful eyes. 

“ You will not need to close your doors against 
me a second time,” he said heavily. ‘I shall not 
trouble you any more ; but, sir, you are a thief ! 
You stole away my only treasure, you even forbid 
me to feast my eyes upon it, and may Heaven 
reward you as you deserve. I’m going now, but 
I’ve one last word to say ; be kind to my lass, or 
by the powers above I'll kill you as I would a rat 
or any other vermin. Dove, my darling, don’t 
ery ; I know your true heart. Kiss me and say 
good-bye ; Heaven only can fell if we shall meet 
again ! ” 

She burst into bitter weeping. 

“Father! father! do not think ill of me. I 
am proud, and glad to call myself your child ; 
Heaven forgive me, but for the first time since I 
became a wife I regret my marriage! Must you 
go? Oh, my dear, oh my dear, you leave behind 
a heavy heart.” 

“ Hush, Jass, hush! and your duty is to him ; 
good-bye!” 

Gently he kissed her, as gently disengaging 
himself from her hold, then he passed out into 
the night, leaving husband and wife together. 

Dove stood like a statue with her hands clasped 
before her ; and he, who through all his pride 
and jealousy loving her with all his soul, re- 
garded her pitifully. 

“Little wife, you have many things to learn 
yet, and amongst them that my will is law. Do 
away as best you can with the traces of tears, 
and join our guests.” 

She neither moved nor spoke; he laid his 
hand upon her shoulder. 

* Look at me, Dove ; kiss me and be friends.” 

As though unable to resist his will she lifted 
her eyes to his, and he shrank back under their 





expression, for in them he read that she was 
ashamed of him. 

“T cannot kiss you now when my heart is so 
sore and angry,” she said coldly. “Neither wil 
I sit at the table from which my father is ex- 
cluded.” 

So she left him, amazed beyond speech by this 
unwonted show of spirit in his gentle little wife ; 
nor did he see her again until a new day dawned. 

Out in the strcet Riordan stood dazed with 
grief. So she was lost to Him, his pretty Dove ! 
He, her father, was considered too low and abject 
to have any share in her life ; he groaned aloud, 
as he remembered that after the first surprise of 
seeing him she had been paler than was natural, 
and that her face looked smaller and thinner than 
he ever remembered it. Was it possible she was 
unhappy, that Lyon and his fine friends ill- 
treated her? The veins in his forehead were 
swollen and knotted as he clenched his hands. 

“Tf they dared harm her, bring sorrow to her 
gentle heart, they should answer to him for their 
sins.” 

As he muttered his threat, a friendly hand 
pressed his shoulder, and Quentin’s voice said,— 

“T saw you go and guessed what had occurred, 
and so made bold to follow you. Where are you 
going now?” 

“T don’t know, and I don’t care, siuce I am 
driven from her door.” 

“ But she will care, and for her sake you must 
let me do what I can to make you comfortable.” 

“Comfortable!” said Riordan hoarsely. “I 
am the most miserable man under the sun. IT 
tell you I have lost her.”’ 

“ Not so badasthat! Things will look brighter 
soon, and for every grief under the sun there is @ 
remedy ; it is only death which can leave us 
hopeless ; and thank Heaven Mrs. Haviland is 
perfectly well and healthy. Come home with 
me ; I was tired of chambers, and have taken @ 
bijou place close by ; a very distant cousin—s 
maiden lady keeps house for me; for my sake 
she will give you a hearty welcome.” 

Riordan laughed bitterly. 

“ You forget, Mr. Hope, that I’m not a gentle- 
man, and that my son-in-law, upon whom I 
might be supposed to have some little claim. 
refused to receive me.” 

“T forget nothing, and I am proud to call ro 
honest a man my friend. If only for your davgh- 
ter’s sake come with me, and let me carry her @ 
good report of you to-morrow: she will have no 
rest until she has heard of or from you,” and 
Riordan suffered himself to be coerced. 

In the morning early Quentin went to Lyon 
and found Dove alone ; she was pale and weary, 
but she glanced up eagerly as he entered. 

“Oh, Mr. Hope, you have brought me news of 
my father; tell it, quickly, please; suspense 
is so hard.” 

“ He stayed with me last night, and I have just 
come from seeing him off; he will be at Bray- 
lands by mid-day; and really he was much 
brighter this morning ; he bade me tell you not 
to fret over last night’s trouble, because every- 
thing would right itself if only you had patience, 
and he sent his dear love to you. I have pro- 
mised to run down next week for a day or two, 
and will then bring you back all the news.” 

“You are most good to me, and I cannot 
thank you as I would,” 

“Then do not thank me at all,” he answered, 
lightly, for her tears had fallen upon the hand 
which grasped her own, and he knew that she 
was suffering keenly still. 

As thus they stood, he thinking how he would 
have cherished her, had fate been kind to him, 
she full of pain for her father, love and shame for 
Lyon, the barrister passed the half-open door. 
Neither saw him, but his face was white and 
wrathful as he went to his study. 

Was she false? Did she already wish that she 
had chosen differently ? Ah! heaven help him if 
it were so, 

Then he thought of her look as she said “I 
cannot kiss you,” and again of the words spoken 
in her bitter grief, “ Heaven forgive me! but for 
the first time since I became a wife I regret my 
marriage!” and he muttered ‘She should have 
chosen Hope ; why did she make me believe she 
loved me when all her heart was his! I could 
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have sworn she was true—the more fool I! She 
knew my position—of Hope’s she was ignorant— 
and now she finds she has thrown away the sub- 
stance for the shadow, and loathes the ties which 
bind her.” 


He never told her of the little scene he had | 


witnessed, which had fanned his mad jealousy 
into fiercer flame, but daily the gulf between 
them widened, although Dove honestly tried to 
bridge it over. 

Each was wretched, and one night the poor 
child crept sobbing to his side, pleading that he 
would forgive her for any fault she might have 
unwittingly committed, if only because she loved 
him, and his coldness was killing her. 

He laughed sardonically as he thrust her 
away, asking which words of hers ke should 
believe, reminding her of her passionate regret 
over her marriage. “ Unfortunately,” he said, 
“only my death can set you free ; I wish I might 
die to-night, for you have never loved me with a 
whole heart.” 

Even her lips were blanched as she said, “As 
Heaven is. my witness I love you all too well. 
Oh why do you look at me so incredulously ? 
Lyon, my husband, what dreadful thing is this 
which his come between us ?” 

* Ask your own heart,” he answered, and left 
her. 

She was ill and weak ; the hot weather (it was 
now Angust), triel her ‘cruelly, and they had 
been compelled to remain in town ¢n account of 
important business ; she sat down and wept like 
a weary child. Then with sudden resolution 
she rose, aud dressing hastily, crept out into the 
street, not knowing whither she went, only feeling 
that she could not longer endure life ; she must 
find rest. 

She was not then accountable for her actions, 
and she went on and on through the hot street, 
taking little heed of anything round; Lyon 
loved her no longer, or surely he could not doubt 
her loyalty ; then if he had ceased to love her, 
what had she to live for ? 

She had reached the Embankment now, and 
was looking shivering!y into the unquiet waters. 

She was so young to die and this was such a 
dreadful end ; but it would be best for all; 
Lyon would be free, and could marry again some 
woman who was his equal, and not only able to 
sustain his dignity, but wise enough to keep the 
heart she had won. A little sob rose to her lips, 
and everything grew dark around her, and like 
one ina dream she heard a voice which sounded 
far away, saying “What are you doing here? 
Good Heavens!” as the lamp-light fell upon her 
face, “it is Mrs. Haviland,” y 

Then she knew no more until she found her- 
self upon a seat supported by Quentin’s arm ; 
and being very weak she burst into tears. 

He waited patieutly till her paroxysm had 
exhausted itself ; then he said, “ Will you tell me 
why you are here zlone, and at such a late 
hour ¢” 

She lifted her woe-begone eyes to his; the look 
in them made his heart ache. 

“T came because I am wretched, and I wanted 
to die. Oh! why did you stay me? It would 
have been better for me and for him.” 

He was inexpressibly shocked, and words he 
must not speak rose to his lips; but he was an 
honourable gentleman, and she was sacred to him 
as some saint in Heaven, so now, he said, 
gravely,— 

“T think you hardly understand the enormity 
of the crime you would commit, or what a legacy 
of remorse you would bequeath your husband. I 
have seen with sorrow that you are not happy ; 
but if you have patience the sun will shine 
through the clouds, and you are not the first 
married folks who have had differences. If you 
quarrelled to-night, why, you will kiss and be 
friends to-morrow.” 

She shook her head wearily. 

“We have not quarrelled, but Lyon does not 
leve me any longer, and I am only a burden to 
him, and—and I want to do what is best for 
him.” 

“Tf you love him you will bear with him still. 
He is a jealous man, but he is not inconstant, and 
when his better self is in the ascendant he will 


be the first to acknowledge and ask pardon for 





l 
| 
| 
| 





his injustice ;” and much more he spoke in the 
same tone, pleading his one time friend’s cause 
loyally, although his heart was hot with in- 
dignation. 

But Dove, who was usually so gentle and 
pliant, was not to be moved until he spoke of her 
father. He felt the poor child begin to tremble 
then, and he pressed her urgently to return home 
for Anthony Riordan’s sake. 

“Remember,” he entreated, “how dear you 
are to him, and should harm come to you through 


Lyon there will be murder done. Nothing but | 


his blood would satisfy your iather’s lust for re- 
venge. Dove, by the memory of his great love, 
have mercy upon yourself and him. I will not 
let you go until you have promised to forego your 
promise both now and for all time. If matters 
become woree—which Heavenfforbid !—go to your 
father ; with him you will have peace. Do not 
repay his care of you by breaking his heart.” 

She rose then, trembling as with cold. 

“ For my father’s sake, then, take me home. 
Oh, my heart! my heart! I wish that I were 
dead.” 

Drawing her hend within his arm, he led her 
away from the river, and placing her ina cab, 
hurried into a neighbouring restaurant, returning 
presently with a glass of wine, which he com- 
pelled her to drink. Then, he said,— 

“Tt is far better you should return alone, and 
I have your promise, and I trust you. Perhaps 
to-morrow I may see you. At what time shall I 
find Haviland at home ?” 

“He is disengaged for the evening,” she 
answered, mechanically. 

“Very well, I will call, then. You need say 


nothing to me of to-night. I shall study your | 


faces, and draw my own conclusions. Gcod-night, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


good-bye, and Heaven give you brighter times !” | 


She, leaning out of the cab, said, earnestly,-— 


“Good-bye, and Heaven bless you for all your | 


goodness to me.” 


The lights from the restaurant fell athwart her | Hope on the night of August the thirtieth ; were 


weary, wistful face, aud a man, in passing, turned 
to look at her, 


It was now late in September, and Lyon Havi- 
land, remembering bis promise to his wife, said,— 

“T think, Dove, you might run down to Bray- 
lands for a week ; it will please your father, and 
do you a world of good |” 

“ Will not you come, too ?”’ she asked, “for my 
sake.” 

“T cannot very well do so; but next year we 
will have a grand holiday together, And when 
will you go, dear? Shall we say Thursday, that 
will give you two full days in which to get ready ; 
and | will take you as far as Castle Holt.” 

She dared not show the plessure she felt, re- 
membering that he was jealous even of her affec- 
tion for her father ; but she went about her 
packing with a light heart, for Lyon did love her, 
and whilst this was so she could not be hard to 
his failings; and she was still thinking. with 
pleasure of her dear old home, her father’s 
delight at once again having her with him, when 
a servant came with a message,— 

“That Mrs. Haviland had arrived, and wa 
with Mr, Haviland in the study, and her presence 
was requested.” 

With a strange heart-sinking Dove went down- 
stairs. Mrs. Haviland greeted her with a cold 
stare, and one glance at Lyon’s face told her 
some fresh evil had befallen her. 





CHAPTER V. 


Wir# a little touch of dignity inher manner 
she said,— 

“ You sent for me, Lyon,” and waited for him 
to speak. 

“ Yes, my mother has made a certain commu- 
nication to me; which 1 can scarcely credit ; but 
she declares her informant was not mistaken, and. 
in justice to you I have asked you to make your 
own defence.in her presence. .Is it, or is it not 
true, that you were in company with Quentin 


{| you seen at a restaurant close by the Embank- 


“ Curious that!” he said to himself. “ Hope | 


and Haviland’s wife together at this hour, and 
she has been crying,” and wondering what. had 
brought them so far from Dove's home, he went 
on his way. 


The poor, young wife reached her residence in | 


safety. Lyon was out}; no one questioned her as 
to her movements, and she fonely hoped that at 
least this episode in her life would remain hidden 
from all except herself and Quentin, whom she 
regarded with gratitude and affection. 

With the new day she rose, resolved to follow 
the advice he had given, and. by endless little 
arts she strove to win Lyon back to his old self. 
It was a hard task; but on the third day he 
showed signs of relenting towards her, and before 
the week ended they had apparently resumed 
their old footing. 

The smiles came back to Dove’s.lips, and in her 
eyes there was a deep content. 

“Tam very happy,” she said, leaning her head 
against Lyon’s knee. “ Our old honeymoon days 
seem to have returned, Does it appear possible 
to you, dear, that we have been married quite a 
year ?”’ 

“Hardly, and you did not really mean. that 
you regretted our marriage?” asked Lyon, 
smoothing her hair gently. 

“Oh! no, no, I spoke inhaste.. Dear husband, 
don’t you know I love you more than life itself ? 


And with this new year of our wedded life I | 


have resolved to do all that lies in my power to 
preve this to you, and to refrain from vexing 
you.” 

He kissed her with all the old ardour. She was 
most dear to him. Ah! sad it was that. his 
jealousy should make havoc of his life and hers. 
Those happy days which followed each would re- 
member with yearning regret, and one would 


| have given his soul to have them back again. For 


him the way would be long and dreary ; for her 
the end was near—how near neither dreamed 
nor guessed ; but there were troubled waters yet 
to be passed, and she was so weak-—-so weak— 
there was little hope that she could combat them 
successfully. 








ment?” ' 

“ Lyon, I will answer these questions to you; 
please ask Mrs. Haviland to leave us ; Iam not 
responsible to her for my actions.’ 

“You owe it to me to make your explanation 
before her ; you are charged with frivolity., As 
aman of honour I would bave you refute: this 
charge, because shame cannot fall on you without 
shadowing me too!” 

“Shame !”’ she echoed in a voice scarcely above 
a whisper, “shame! Thank Heaven, I have 
never brought that upon you or any;” then 
turning to the haughty woman beside her, she 
said,—“ It is my right to know from what source 
you derived your information, and why | you 
should think it necessary to hurry to town 
with it?” 

“T heard the story from Mr. Maton, who met 
me yesterday at the Palmers. I was shocked, 
but hardly surprised, and I hurried at onge.to 


my son; because, although unfortunately ho: 


married beneath him, he is not so infatuated 
with you as to countenance any impropriety. Ii 
you cannot care for yourself, he willat least know 
how to prevent any flagrant outbreak.” 

A red spot burned on either of the white 
cheeks as Dove said,— 

* Lyon, Lam your wife ; you will at least pro- 
tect me fremfurther iusolence. I have borne too 
much already, 

“ We wait your explanation” he said sternly, 
and the gentle face hardened ; even a worm will 
turn, and Dove was only mortal. 

“It is quite true | was with Mr. Hope on the 
thirtieth ; we met accidentally. If you remember 
you and I had quarrelled ; £ was ill and dic- 
traught; I believed you would be happier without 
me, and I tried to drown myself, but Mr. Hope 
rescued me from such a fate! I wish now. with 
all my heart he had not.” 

“You mean,” asked Lyon, with a look of. horror 
in his eyes, “ that. you really intended-committing 
suicide for my sake?” 

“Yes; if Mr. Hope had, been my strue: friend 
he would, not. have-prevented me.” 

Lyon’s heart. was softening: towards: her, when 
h's mother’s incredulous laugh smote the-air. 
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“ The defence is a lame one,” she said scoffingly, 
“and would impose on no sensible person, Have 


* No; I was ashamed and afraid of my own 
wickedness ; but for Mr. Maton’s gossip I never 
would have spoken of it, because to do so was | 
tacitly to reproach my husband.” 

“You hear, Lyon ; of course you will please 
yourself with regard to your future arrangements. 
I have done my duty, and have nothing farther 
to say than this, that I decline to receive your | 
wife or allow the girls to visit her. You will 
write me to-morrow ;” and without farewell she 
swept from the room. 

When the door had closed upon her Dove went 
nearer to her husband. 

““What.I have told you,” she said solemnly, 
“is true—as true as the Heavenaboveme. Why 
should you doubt me, when all my thoughts are | 
are of and for you, when I live only in your 
love ?” 

“You are profuse with your vows,” he answered 
savagely ; “but I like deeds, From the moment 
he first saw you Hope loved you ; from the time 
when first you met him in town you have made 
yourself conspicuous by your open partiality for 
him, until I have become a laughingsteck to my 
friends. I believe that you met him last. by 
appointment ; but by Heaven ! woman, you shall 
not drag my name through the mire, making 
yourself a byword ; I will kill you first.” 

Her eyes opened wide upou him in an agony 
of grief and outraged pride, She tried, once, 
twice, and thrice to speak, before she; could 
frame one word. Then her voice came laboured 
and broken,— 

“This—from you,” and all her frame trembled 
as though with ague, as she crept nearer yet, 
and with hands outstretched entreatingly prayed, | 
“Unsay those cruel words for the love of Heaven, | 
or be merciful and kill me,;now! Oh, my hus- 
band! oh, my fusband! You cannot think 
that the woman you honoured with your. love: ! 
has fallen so low, is so vile that all good women 
pass her by with averted faces, For the sake | 
of the past, and for love cf the child who soon | 
must bear your name, tell me you spoke: in 
anger.” 

“T wish I could! Heaven forgive mevif I 
wrong you! Heaven help me to bear this in: 
tolerable burthen, and hear my prayer that the 
child born of our most unhappy union may 
never live to learn our story.” 

“ Amen,” she said, “and may the motheridie 
with it ;’”’ then. she fell upon her knees. beside 
him moaning like a hurt thing; but he hardened 
his heart against her, and not all her tears:or 
entreaties had power to conquer his vile doubts. 

“There shall be no scandal, no open rupture,” 
he said, presently. “I will send you away for a 
time under careful guardianship, and when I can 
meet you calmly you shall return to my home. 
Oh, wife ! oh, my wife! how I have loved yon ; 
and how foully you have betrayed my trust! 
I could have borne to lose, you by death—but by 
treachery —-—” 

He paused, and his head fell forward: on his 
arms, 

Seeing him weak, that poor child ventured to 
lay hands upon him, pleading,— 

“Look into my eyes and read my. truth. 
Love, kiss me in token of your trust.” 

But he thrust her away, fearing lest he should 
yield to her; and she fell inert to the ground, 
where she lay moaning a little; and when he 
would not speak, or give any sign of renewed 
faith and love she rose slowly and heavily, look- 
ing old and worn, and her eyes were stern as 
those of Medusa. 

“JT will go home to my father,” she said, 
“No other coof shall shelter me until you bring 
me back here; and for all time to come we are 
strangers until you say, ‘Wife, I was in the 
wrong ; forgive me for my love's sake.’ Wish 
me good-bye now. It may be years before we 
meet again !” 

“Go,” he said ; “I will not seek to stay you; 
at least under your father’s care you will be | 
safe.” 

She lingered still, granting him another time | 
of grace, Her breath came deep and hard. | 

“ Let us pact friends at least !” 


| 
| 
you told this story to any other until now?” | 
| 
| 
| 





“ Where love has been;: there can never’ be 


| friendship,” 


She sighed deeply, looked -yearningly at him 
whilst her pale lips moved in blessing him. 

From the open doorway came her murmured 
“ Good-bye ! good-bye!” and then she was gone. 


| Gone from him never.to return; never to make 


music in his home again,.or lighten with her 
love the long, long years before him. Gone with 
her broken heart, to seek shelter from a world 
whieh had been all too cruel for her! Oh, if he 
could have seen into the future, how madly he 
would have implored her return and ker pardon ; 
how desperately he would have held her to his 
heart, as though his very passion must have 


| power to keep her from entering the dark valley 
| of shadow, upon the borders of which her feet 


were even now treading. 

But he did not guess ! 

Ah! better, far better for him that he had 
died in this hour, before the last, worst evil 
came to him, and all his life was darkened by 
unavailing remorse and passionate grief. 

An hour later he:heard ber slowly descend the 
stairs, and then he saw her driven from the door. 
He caught a glimpse, of..a white face looking 
wildly out of the cab.window,. He would never 
see it again in life., White,as it was now it 
would be more pallid: stil),,when his kisses fell 
once more upon it. But now he said, savagely,— 

“Let her go; she is as false as she is fair. 
If she had courage enough she would openly 
defy me and the world.” 

Almost. he hated her in that hour, and his 
heart was hot against. his old friend; but for 
Quentin he might even now be happy. Then he 
thought of Dove as he first had known her. 
So innocently gay, so ingenuous and tender, and 
he set his teeth hard. 

“Tf only she had but. read her own heart 


| aright I could have borne the pangs of despised 


love without a murmur. She did love me once, 
I swear; but he has come between. He has all 
that I lack—youth,. wealth, good looks, and a 
winning tongue—and so I have lost her!” 

All that day he cherished his wrath against 
Quentin; all that day he lived like one in a 
dream. He missed all those little delicate 
attentions he had been wont to receive as his 
due. Until now he never guessed how Dove’s 
influence permeated the whole house. His meals 
were ill-served and late; no one thought to lay 
out change of clothes for him, or place his 
slippers and chair in readiness for his return at 
night. 

He glanced towards her vacant seat, and 
strangled a groan as he rose, saying, heavily,— 

“Heaven ! let me keep my reason! I cannot 
look om her empty place and remain here.” 

Catching up his hat, he went out, wandering 
to and’ fro like one demented, and in some way 
he found himself at Quentin’s door. He knew 
the young man was in town, although he was 
every moment hoping to gpnclude his business 
and start for Yorkshire, aid he demanded en- 
trance of the eervant who opened the door to 
him. The man was new to the place, and did 
not recognise him, as he said,— 

“Tam afraid my master cannot see you to- 
night, sir ; he is very buey, as we leave here to- 
morrow ; and there is no-one here but me and 
him.” 

At that moment Quentin, who heard voices, 
came into the hall. 

“ You, Haviland?” he said, with a swift glance 
at. the other’s white, wrathful face. “I hardly 
expected this call, but if you will dispense with 
ceremony, I will do my best to make you com- 
fortable in the billiard room, which is the only 
habitable place here to-night.” 

Without a word Lyon followed him, and 
entering, closed and locked the coor, thrusting 
the key into his pocket. 

“What is that for?” demanded Quentin, 
quickly. “ Are you mad ?” 

“JT well might be, my wrongs ave so great. 
Hope, I have come for satisfaction. My wife has 
left me, and you are the cause ; you have ruined 
my happiness, and wrecked my home,” 

“You lie, and you know it,” answered Quentin, 
hoarsely. “ You married. Miss Riordan against all 


nonsense, You loved her then, but you have 
grown weary of her, and will not bear the onus 
of her misery.” 

“Weary of her! I! 
soul—you know it.” 

“You havea very curious fashion of showing 
your affection ; there never was a gentler, more 
patient soul than your wife ; but even she can 
endure your jealousy no longer. Heaven help 
her, she had better have died before she gave 
herself to your keeping.” 

“IT know that you think so,” retorted Lyon, 
his face distorted with passion, “and you have 
taught her to believe the same. Once I chanced 
upon you—you were holding her hand and she 
was crying bitterly—I said nothirg ; I let it pass 
hoping that all would be made clear, that she 
was only foolish, but now——” ; 

“ Now,” questioned Quentin, in a hard voice, 
“finish your sentence.” 

“T know that she has always preferred. you ; 
why else should she make assignations with you, 
meeting you at unusual hours, in unusual 
places? She was with you near the Embank- 
ment on the thirtieth of August—Maton can 
prove that.” . 

“Maton isa meddling fool ; I did providen- 
tially meet Mrs. Haviland on the night and spot 
mentioned. You had distracted her with your 
unfounded doubts, she was so weak and ill, and 
thought to find a refuge in the river.” 

Lyon laughed hoarsely, 

“So you had arranged this plausible story 
together—but— but I am not credulous.. My 
wife was a good and honest woman until you 
tempted her from her allegiance ; now Tsay she 
is not worthy to bear my name.” 

“ Liar and coward !” shouted Quontin, rushing 
athim. Then they closed, and fora few breatliles: 
moments they struggled together ; but (Quentin 
was in the kest;.condition, and fivally succeeded! 
in pressing his opponent into a chair ; then with 
his hand still upon his throat, he hissed rather 
than said,— t 

“If you dare connect our names any more, it 
you dare to breathe one word against your wife's 
honour in my preeence, | will choke the life ou' 
of you. You area fool to yourself and a brute 
to her ; I always told you your jealousy would 
make shipwreck of your. happiness, and | 
prophesied truly. Get up! Leave my house- 
because we were once friends I spare you, 
although Heaven knows murder was in my heart 
just now.” 

Lyon rose, glancing vacantly around. 

“T am going,” he said; “but to-morrow a 
friend shall wait upon you. I must have 
satisfaction ; nothing but your blood can. wipe 
out my wrongs.” 

Quentin laughed contemptuously. 

“ You must please yourself as to the course you 
pursue, but I will not make Mrs, Haviland’s name 
the subject for common and scurrilous gossip. 
Simmons, calla cab for Mr. Haviland, and be 
careful to give the man the right address.” 

He returned again to the reum, 

“Your cab is waiting. Goas quickly as you 
can. My patience is almost exhaus’ed. Steady,” 
as Lyon reeled, and would have fallen, but for his 
reluctant support. 

“ Simmons, I think you had _ better accompany 
Mr. Haviland home. He is not well enough to 
be left entirely to his own guidance,” and Lyon, 
making no remonstrance, the servant entered the 
cab with him. When he returned he reporte:t 
that Mr. Haviland had fainted on the way, and 
been conveyed into his house in an unconscivus 
state. 

The next day it was known that he was down 
with fever, and that his condition was pronounce: 
as critical. 

“Let him suffer,” thought Quentin. “ He has 
broken her heart. Let him taste a little of the 
cup he has given her to drink.” but then re 
membering how Dove had loved her husband] 
better thoughts came to him. “For her sake Tf 
will not leave him lonely—for her sake.” 

So he stayed in town, Mrs. Haviland and ber 
| daughters weleoming him warmly now that Dove 
was gone; but he smiled grimly as he studicd 


I love her with all my 








| your old notions of equality and that sort of | their mancouvres. The Haviland girls were not 
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the sort he would choose to wed. No news was | 
sent to Dove of Lyon’s illness. 

“She would not care to hear of it,” said Mrs. | 
Haviland with a shrewd glance at Quentin, | 
“although I think she would rejoice over his | 
death. His marriage was a cruel mistake.” 

“ For her, yes,” said Quentin, drily. “It is to 
be hoped that when Haviland recovers his senses 
he will acknowledge and regret hissin against her. 
No one esteems young Mrs. Haviland more highly 
than I do,” and something in his tone checked the 
words she would have spoken. At the close of a 
fortnight consciousness returned to Lyon, and 
with consciousness strength, too, came slowly 
back. 

Quentin ceased to visit him then, for much as 
he had loved this man once he could not forgive 
him his great offence against Dove, and allday long 
Lyon Jay thinking of her, longing for her, but 
his pride was not yet sufficiently humbled to 
bring him to her feet, and Mrs. Haviland kept 
the dying flame of jealousy alive, being angry that 
Quentin would not forget his old love for the 
sake of her eldest daughter, who was drawing 
perilously near to thirty. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Mr, RiorDan and Bridget were sitting together 
at the late tea, which was also their supper. The 
curtains were drawn, and a huge fire blazing 
in the grate gave the kitchen a homelike and 
cosy appearance. 

But the farmer merely toyed with his food as 
he looked broodingly before him, and his thoughts 
were evidently far away. He was much azed 
since his brief visit to town, and the kindly eyes 
had lost all their old merriment. 

Now as Bridget wa'ched him she said,— 

“ Now, master, do be eatin’ your food. I took 
proper pains to make it temptin’; but, lor’, 
where’s the use of cookin’ for a man who ain’t got 
& appetite. You ain’t yourself, an’ had better see 
a doctor.” 

Mr. Riordan sighed. 

“Tam sorry to disappoint you, Biddy, but I 
can’t eat. Only don’t you go fancying me ill, be- 
cause I'm as hale and hearty as any man of my 
ase round these parts.” 

“Then you’ve got something on your mind ; 
what is it? Ain’t the crops been good this year 
and ain’t your luck got just the right turn ? 
Master, tell me what’sa-troublin’ you.” 

He looked into the faithful face, and the words 
seem wrested from him. 

“It's Dove, Biddy—my little girl. I’m afear’d 
(here in his agitation he dropped into the county 
dialect)—I'm afeard she isn’t happy.” 

“What makes you think that?” questioned 
Biddy, looking anywhere but at him, lest he 
should read the reflection of his fear in her 
face, 

“‘ Because her letters have lost their lightsome 
tone; then she has never been to Braylands 
though he promised she should when he turned 
me out of his house, Yes, I didn’t tell you then, 
Biddy. I thought I never would—but its gospel 
iruth. I was not fine enough for his grand 
frieuds. But she, bless her heart, was so glad to 
see me, and begged him with tears in her pretty 
eyes to let me stay, saying how much she loved 
me, But he wouldn't hear her, not though she 
stood sobbing before him ; and the last I saw of 
her she was white as her dear mother when she 
lay dead, and her face was all wet with cruel 
tears. I cursed him in my heart then.” 














‘No, no master, curses come home to roost 5 
an’ she loves him.” 

“Ay, ay ; L wish to Heaven she didn’t ; oh, if 
she'd only taken Mr. Hope, it would have been 
happier for all; I can’t rest night or day for 
thicking of her, and my dreams are all full of 
her and trouble coming to her. She was so happy | 
aud blithesome here, she never had a grief, aud 
now, oh, it goes far to break my heart to 
remember she is Lyon Haviland’s wife, and I | 
can't stretch out a hand to help, or speak a | 


word to comfort her.” 
As his voice died despairingly out a knock | 
ounded at the back dvor. 


| Me not to see you. 


“ Goodness,” cried Biddy, “ who’s that at such 
atime? Most like a tramp,” and she rose from 
her seat; but the farmer, taking a candle, 
said,— 

“Sit you still, Biddy, I'll go,” and the old 
servant heard his heavy step along the stone 
flagged hall. Withdrawing the bolts he flung 
wide the door. Holding the candle high the light 
fell full upon a woman's figure, upon the white, 
wild face of his own beloved daughter. Before 
he could recover the shock she had given him 
she stretched her poor trembling hands out to 
him, erying,— 

“Take me in, oh, take me in, dear father ; I 
have come home to die,” and fell forward fainting 
upon his breast. Then Biddy came hurrying 
out, uttering wild words of welcome and pity, 
and together they carried the poor child into the 
kitchen, and placing her upon a couch applied 
such homely remedies as were at hand. It was 
very long before she showed any signs of recovering 
consciousness ; but at last the white lids quivered, 
the set lips grew tremulous, and a great sigh 
lifted the breast. With a shudder Dove Haviland 


| came back to life, to find those loving faces bent 


above her, those rough honest hands fondling 
hers with tender affection ; and then she burst 
into bitter tears. They let her sob on, until she 
was exhausted, and then her father said, as he 
held her close,— ; 

“Now, Dove, we are waiting to hear your 
story ; don’t go Biddy, we have no secrets from 

ou.” 


So that poor child touching as lightly as she 
could upon her husband’s miserable jealousy, 
sketched the tale in a few words ; but when she 
came to the final scene, she broke into a- wailing 

“Tcan tell you no more. He believes me a 
wicked woman, and until he trusts me once more 
I will not go back. Keep me here, with you, dear 
father. I will be notrouble. I will try to be 
no expense. Only let me be your own child 
again, and—and in time I shall learn to be 
content.” 

The farmer rose in his wrath, and his face was 
not good to see as he spoke out in his just indig- 
nation. 

“The man who has so foully wronged you 
shall answer to me for his offence, if I had him 
here, he should not leave this room alive. Oh, 
my child, my child, would to Heaven I had never 
given you to him, the false-hearted blackguard. 
May Heaven hear my cry ——” 

“No, no! do not call down vengeance upon 
him. I love him, oh, more than life, and he is 
my husband. Father, dear father, soon he will 
be sorry, and then he wiil ask pardon. Oh! you 
don’t know how good he was to me—how noble 
he is. It is only his jealousy that has wrought 
such evil, and night and day I pray he may out- 
live it.” 

“T can wait till thgn, and when he comes he 
will find ms loving bm still,” and much more 
she said in the same strain ; but Anthony Rior- 
dan’s heart was set upon revenge. He would 
have gone next day to town, but Dove was so ill 
he could not leave her, and for three weeks her 
condition caused such grave anxiety, she so hated 
to lose him from her sight, that he was compelled 
to remain at Braylands. 

At the close of that time he went to London, 
and made his way at once to Lyon’s house. A 
servant refused him admission, saying that her 
master was too ill to receive visitors; but Riordan 
was not to be gainsaid ; and when his message 
was carried to Lyon, he gave orders he should be 
admitted to his room. 

Riordan found his son-in-law sitting up, but 
looking miserably haggard and ill ; Mrs. Haviland 
was with him, but she did nut so much as 
acknowledge the former's greeting. 

“ You have come, I suppose, on your daughter's 
behalf ?” asked Lyon. 

“She does not know I am here ; she begged 
I wish I had waited now 
until you had recovered strength ; a man can’t 


| well thrash another when the other is in your 


state.” 
Sir,” cried Mrs, Haviland, indignantly, “ you 
must be careful to use no threats,” 








“Mother,” said the invalid, wearily, “let us 
hear him in patience.” 

“T was not addressing you, madam,” remarked 
Riordan, roughly. “Ishould much prefer to 
conduct this interview without your presence, 
for it strikes me forcibly you are at the 
bottom of this most shameful affair. I can 
wait to punish you as you deserve (turning again 
to Lyon), my hate won't lessen in the keeping, 
but what I want of you now#is my girl's 
freedom. You took her, ae mere child, from 
a happy home. You taught her to love 
you with all her poor heart, and then, when 
you had made her your wife, you were ashamed 
of her and her people. Sir, she was honest, and 
an honest woman is any man’s equal, be he peer 
or prince—she had nothing but her beauty and 
her virtue for her dowry ; aud so your lady 
mother and sisters were angry at the choice you 
made. From first to last I believe they have done 
their best to come between you, and more shame 
to you that they have eucceeded. Now you dare 
to brand her—my girl—a Riordan—with the 
vilest sin a woman can commit, and you cast 
mire upon an honest gentleman’s name—you 
called him your friend once—you were never 
worthy to tie his shoe-string. Now give me what 
I ask—it is the only reparation you can make— 
give me my girl’s freedom—the law will allow a 
separation.” 

“Suppose that I should ask for more—you 
understand me?” questioned Lyon, in a white 
heat, for this man had spoken some bitter truths, 
and every word he uttered had struck home. 

“Yes, I understand you; but nojury in the 
land would grant a divorce ; and b-fore you should 
so degrade my daughter I would kill you—there 
is murder in my heart now!” and he laughed 
hoarsely as Mrs. Haviland rose in haste to touch 
the bell. 

“ Oh, no need for that, madam,” he said, “I am 
a clownish fellow, but not quite so clownish as 
to strike a man in a lady’s presence. We rustics 
leave that sort of thing to our betters.” 

“ Sit down, mother, and Riordan, you listen to 
me. I will not agree ta a judicial separation, 
neither will I take back my wife until I am con- 
vinced of her truth, and she has confessed herself 
in the wrong when she left the shelter of my 
house to come to you. One thing more, and I 
have done : no man shall interfere between me 
and her, not even her father.” 

“ Very well, sir; you have spoken plainly and 
to the point ; I'll do the same. My daughter 
remains with me, and if you dare to cross my 
threshold to molest her, I'll shoot you as I would 
a dangerous dog, though I die for it the next 
hour. I won’t keep you longer now—but this 
I'll remark, if you have anything to say to your 
wife, it must be through me, and I will answer 
as I think for her happiness.” 

Then, without ceremony, he turned and left 
the apartment, having harmed Dove's cause by 
his efforts on her behalf, for Lyon Haviland was 
not one to suffer dictation, and his wrath was 
increased two-fold against his hapless wife. 

Anthony Riordan went at once towards 
Quentin’s residence only to meet with disappoint- 
ment. The house was shut up, and a servant in 
the neighbouring villa informed him that the 
family had gone out of town. 

There was nothing for him to do but to return 
home, where Dove was waiting him anxiously, her 
cheeks flushed, and her eyes bright with fever. 

“ You have been from home all day,” she said, 
as she laid her hot little hand on his. ‘“ Where 
have you been? Why did you not tell me you 
were going ” 

“ You were asleep when I started, my darling, 
and I weuld not wake you ; it was only a matter 
of business.” 

But she leapt to a conclusion swiftly. 

“You have been to town. You have seen 
Lyon. Oh, father, father, tell me how he looked 
and what he said. You must not keep me in 
suspense. Iam so weak a little thing worries 
me now.” 

“Yes, I saw him,” said Riordan, slowly, 
“though I didn’t mean to say one word about it. 
We talked together a little while.” 

“ Yes, yes ; and he sent me some kind message. 
He is coming to me soon, Oh! father, let me 
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look at you,” she lifted herself on her elbow and 
peered into his haggard face, then with a wild 
cry she fell back amongst her pillows. “He is 
angry with and dpubtful of me yet. Oh, this 
agony will kill m@!” 

“ My dear one, my dear one! it is true that I 
bring you no good news ; but we will be hopeful, 
you and I.” 

“Hope!” she echoed, “I have no hope,” and 
turned her face to the wall. 

For a night and a day she lay thus, not speak- 
ing, touching neither food nor drink, and Biddy 
kept tearful watch beside her, whilst the farmer 
hovered near her sick room, his heart full of 
terrible fear; then in the gloom of a November 
night Dove’s child was born. 

It lived until the grey dawn stole into the 
room, and Anthony Riordan, always thoughtful 
for his daughter, called in the clergyman to name 
it, “so that the mother could not fret over its 
manner of burial.” 

It was a girl, and they called it Dove, after 
the young mother, who lay unconscious and near 
to death’s door. 

As the last breath left the little body, Biddy 
carried it to an adjoining chamber and then 
returned again to her darling. 

As the day wore by, the invalid opened her 
eyes, and recognised her nurse. 

“ Where is my child?” she asked, faintly. 

“My darling, it is dead !” 

A little shiver passed over Dove’s form, her 
lips quivered, then she said, softly to herself,— 

“He prayed my baby should die. His prayer 
is granted. Iam very weary. Will Heaven grant 
mine too?” 

She spoke no more for hours, but that night 
she wandered, and in her wanderings prayed 
piteously that Lyon would come to her, and 
poured out such passionate entreaties for love, 
such piteous reiterations of her undying faith 
and loyalty, that looking at each other Biddy and 
Anthony Riordan wept. 

With the new day came the doctor. His grave 
face was very pitiful as he turned to the farmer. 

“Send for Mr. Haviland,” he said, “ there is 
no time to lose. I dare not bid you hope, I can- 
not even say if your daughter can live through 
the day. For her sake—for her sake, Riordan, 
keep calm,” as the wretched father showed signs 
of breaking utterly down. ‘She will doubtless 
be conscious at the last. Do not make her end 
bitter with your laments.” 

Riordan sat down by the bedside, whilst Biddy 
despatched a messeng:r to the post-office ; the 
telegram was brief and cruel in its brevity. 

“ Your wife is dying ; come at once ;” and then 
they waited for the end to come. 

In the afternoon, Dove recovered conscious 
ness. 

“T want Lyon,” she said, feebly, “he will 
believe me now that I am dying.” 

“He is even now on his way to you, sweet- 
heart,” answered her father, for Haviland’s reply 
had reached them. “ For Heaven’s sake keep 
her till I come,” as though he thought human 
love could hold her back from the cruel grasp of 
dcath. She gave a little satisfied sigh when she 
heard the answer, and presently said to 
Bridget,— 

“Make me pretty if you can, dear Biddy ; 
Lyon always liked to see me bravely dressed.” 

So they wrapped her about in a delicate blue 
shawl, over which her long, bright hair strayed 
in sunny masses ; and they filled great bowls 
with many hued chrysanthemums to brighten 
the large low room. From time to time she 
feebly smoothed her father’s hand, as feebly 
murmuring,— 

“ Dear father ! dear father!” and once she 
said: “If I am gone when he comes, tell him I 
loved him to the end—he will believe me now.” 

Then she lay quiet a long while, and when last 
she —_ her words were scarcely articulate. 

“Kiss me, daddy ; I—am—tired—if I sleep 
now—I shall be ready—to meet him—when—he 
—comes ;” her eyelids closed and she lay ina 
stupor, her breath coming ever slower and 
fainter, until sometimes they stooped to learn if 
indeed she breathed at all, and then, just as 
twilight closed in, she died. 

Bridget touched her master’s hand. 








“Tt is all over,” she said, in a hushed voice, 
“you must leave her now.” 

He rose like one in a dream ; he could not 
have shed a tear to win a world’s salvation, but 
as he stooped to kiss that sweet. unresponsive 
mouth, he said,—- 

“My beloved, you are avenged ; he can never 
forget he let you go without one word of his to 
comfort you ;” then slowly and steadily he went 
out, never any more to take interest in anything 
around, only to long for the time—not far 
distant—when he should be sleeping with his 
child in the low, green grave. 

At seven o’clock, Lyon came ; there was a light 
burning dimly in Dove’s room ; he caught his 
breath in a gasp of relief. 

“Thank Heaven he was in time,” aad then he 
hurried to the door, Anthony Riordan opened 
it to him. 

“You have come,” he said. 

“Yes; let me go to her—forgive me, if you 
can—I never can forgive myself. Tell me, for 
Heaven’s sake—there is some hope.” 

“She is quite quiet now,” Anthony answered, 
heavily. ‘“ Youcan go to her,” and he made way 
for Lyon to pass, watching him with evil eyes as 
he sprang up8tairs, 

Tapping lightly at the door, he waited 
for Bridget to say : “ Come in,” then he entered, 
trembling with remorseful love, but he stood 
transfixed at the threshold ; for there, on a bed, 
less white than her own sweet body, lay Dove, 
her pretty hair all about her waxen face, her 
eyes closed for ever to the light of the day, and 
upon her arm lay her dead child—in such wise was 
his bitter prayer answered. Bridget came for- 
ward and touched him. 

“She died two hours ago, loving you to the 
last, little as you deserved it. Go! Look at 
your work and pray Heaven to forgive you, as 
that sweet saint forgave you.” 

With that she went out, closing the door 
behind her. Then, like one made drunk with 
strong wine, the wretched man staggered to the 
bedside, and falling on his knees cried with a 
loud and dreadful cry,— 

“Come back, oh, my beloved, if only to say ‘I 
forgive you!’ Come back !” 

But there was no answer to his prayer. 
Rising, he bowed over her, kissing the dead face 
of his deeply wronged—yet dearly loved—wife, 
then he sat down beside her, trying to school 
himself to patf®nce, remembering all the while 
every cruel word he had said, every unkind look 
he had given. 


** And stunned he sits beside the still white form ; 
He cannot realise that she is dead, 
And lovingly he calls her by her name, 
And touches tenderly the golden head. 


* Her voice will call in vain to him no more, 
Although he ever hears its pleading tone, 

In the bright day and in the silent night, 
He hears her voice, yet always is alone.” 


[THE END.] 








In olden times it was not at all an uncommon 
thing for the clergy, who were very badly paid, 
to eke out a living by trade dealings. The 
Abbot of St. Alban’s, in the time of Henry IIL, 
might be seen bebind his stall selling Yarmouth 
bloaters, and those who wished to obtain foreign 
goods cheaply in the time of Henry VI. had but 
to apply to a couple of Iceland bishops, who had 
received a licence from the king for smuggling. 

Ir is a rather singular fact that the most 
precious gems are composed of the most common 
substances. The diamond is the purest form of 
carbon, and is identical in composition with 
ordinary charcoal without the impurities of the 
latter. The ruby, on the other hand, is nearly 
pure alumina, a substance found in profusion in 
every clay bank. The scientific name for cry- 
stallized alumina is corundum, and the gems 
comprehended vnder this designation are some- 
times more valuable than diamonds of the same 
weight. The ruby, sapphire, oriental emerald, 


topaz, amethyst, aqua marine, chrysolite, hya- 
cinth and other precious stones are all alumina, 
the-varieties of colour being caused by inappreci- 
able quantities of metallic oxides, 





A’ BRAVE HEART. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Motty FoTHERGILL was not long in finding a 
little home for Justina, according to the plan 
Basil had suggested. In truth, although Molly 
could not shut her eyes to the fact that all near 
and close communication between Justina and 
Basil was fraught with the probable danger of at 
least sorrow to them both, yet when the thought 
of losing the girl became definitely shaped, when 
the time began to draw near when Justina must 
leave them to start out anew on her shadowed 
lif, even though she did this under the so called 
care of her aunt, Lady Sartoris, Molly felt she 
was not equal to the pain of parting with one, 
who in so short a time had become so very dear 
to her. Consequently, when Basil approached 
her on the subject of finding some cosy little 
place, where, for awhile, at least, Justina could 
live peacefully near them, Molly seized eagerly on 
the idea. 

“I know the very place,” she declared, with so 
much enthusiasm that Basil smiled. “So, after 
all, you are not so anxious that Justina should 
live with her aunt?” he said, with a certain 
amount of shy humour, though he was only too 
well aware of his sister’s reason for having coun- 
tenanced this proposal with such apparent 
warmth a little while before. 

“Oh! Lady Sartoris is such an unreliable sort 
of person,” Molly made reply to this, “I had 
not so much acquaintance with her before she 
came to the Hut as I have now. I should be more 
than sorry, in fact, to see Justina even attempt a 
joint existence’ with Lady Sartoris and her two 
girls. It would be a most unhappy experiment. 
No, your last plan is the best in every way, and 
I am sure, and as Justina must choose a quiet 
place for her work, she cannot choose a quieter 
spot than dear old Croomehurst.” 

Basil assented to thiz. 

“It is peaceful and healthy,” he said, stifling a 
sigh that would come as the thought of what it 
cost him to make these plans for letting Justina 
pass out of his home, came upon him with bitter 
force. ‘She will be at rest here even if she is 
not happy.” 

“Oh! we must try and make her as happy as 
we can,” Molly cried, briskly. ‘“ lintend to keep 
her very busy. I shall not let her have half an 
hour t> herself if I can help it. Thought, except 
thought about her work, can do her no good, Da 
you know where I shall instal her, Basil ?” 

“Sir Basil shook his head smilingly. 

“You are such a wonderful person I never 
keep up with your ingenuity.” 

Molly accepted this statement with a dubious 
shake of her head. 

“There is nothing very wonderful in my last 
arrangement. Justina will go into that pretty 
little furnished house where the Bayleys have 
been living. Poor Mrs. Bayley is going abroad 
immediately. I had a chat with Dr. Wyllie about 
her yesterday. He told mea long sojourn ina 
warmer climate was her only chance, and that he 
had ordered her South without delay. When I 
heard this, I felt sure that they would want to 
get their house off their hands for a time, and 
sure enough Dr. Wyllie went on to ask me if I 
could do anything to help them in this matter. 
They are not rich, poor things ; and, of course, 
all this travelling means a great deal to them. I 
took Justina past the nouse yesterday,” Molly 
added, “and she was enchanted with it. We 
went into the cost of everything, and Justina 
thinks she can just manage it. You know she 
has been in communication with some of her 
publishers, and they are all kind enough to pro- 
mise her some material assistance just to help 
her to make a start.” 

Basil’s face clouded. 

“T did not know this—surely, surely——’ 

He stopped, but Molly understood him. 

“Oh! my dear!” she said, softly, yet firmly, 
‘ I know what is in your thoughts, but, Bay 
darling, I am absolutely with Justina in this 
matter ; she cannot let herself depend so entirely 
onus. There comes a moment when to a nature 
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like hers friendship ceases and charity begins. | all the sophistry of the world in general, and Mr. | to fear, had been such as to amaze Justina into 


Oh bp sure you I khow I am not speaking too 


‘ 


strongly ; there are some things a woman under- 


g 
tands so much better thana man. The child 


& 
is .lmost happy at the thought of starting off 


gain on her own path. That is not ingratitude, 
outcome of her proud, eager, self- 
’ and then Molly changed the sub- 


it is the 
reliant spirit ; 
ject abruptly. 

She and Basil were in the hall together, having 
a final chat before the latter went up to town on 
some business matter. 


“ Bay,” Molly said suddenly, “I have never 


asked you before, although I have been going to | 
What is your | 


do so at least a dozen times. 
opinion of this Mr. St. Leger whom Philip has 
brought down to the Hut?” 

Sir Basil took out a cigar and p.used a moment 
before lighting it. The wheels of the dog-cart 
coming to fetch him for the station sounded 
outside. 

“What is yours?” he answered questioningly, 
vw — he spoke. 

I dislike him very much—very much indeed,” 
ss Fothergill said with the greatest decision. 

‘He is not a gentleman, and he gives mean un- 
comfortabie feeling—a feeling of insecurity as it 
were. Justina is of my way of thinking, I know, 
though she avoide all mention of him if possible.” 

Sir Basil struck a match and lit his cigar. 

“He pazzles me,” he said after this, “ Like 
you, I feel there is something wrong, and yet it is 
hard, you know, Molly, to condemn a man because 
his blood is not absvlutely blue.” 

“ Tt is not his blood I object to, it is the man 
himself. Basil, Iam sure he is an adventurer.” 

“T faney he has knocked about a bit in a 
rough way, but there is something 
honest Molly: he is so frank about 
hims 

“Ts oa >"? queried Miss Fothergill, dubiously. 

‘Well, of course, I may be wrong; but I cannot 
help doubting him, and I confess freely I don’t 
like him. I told Dunchester so only the day 
before yesterday. I don’t know whether he was 
really annoyed, and I don’t care much ; he seemed 
a little h ee and said that since you approved 
of Mr. St. Leger, he did not see why I should 
object. a replied instantly that. though you 
were my brother you were not my keeper. But 
you don’t surely approve ot such a man, Basil ?” 

“ Approve is not exactly the word,” Basil 
replied, alittle hurriedly ; “but to tell you the 
truth, Molly, I was exceedingly rough on St. 
Leger the first evening he arrived here. I had 
strong circumstantial evidence against him, and 
on that evidence I went to the Hut and actually 
lenounced him to his face. He managed, however, 
not only to completely refute the charges I 
brought against him in the most st:aightforward 
manner, but he made me realise that I had done 
him a great wrong in permitting myself to judge 
him so unfairly. ‘Since that episode, naturally I 
am more or less bound to believe in the man’s 
honour, if not in his mauners and bearing.” 

“He is very clever,’’ Molly said, tentatively. 

Sir Basil looked a little vexed. 

“Tassure you, my dear girl,” he said testily, 
“had you been in my place you must have done 
as I did,” 

Molly was nothing if not pugnacious. 

* As to that I auswer emphatically ‘no,’ 
said, airily ; 
argument, 
minutes in 
forget all 
darling. 


sort of 


oy ut him, 





” she 
“but it is much too late to begin an 
Here is John, and you have just ten 
which to catch your train. Don’t 
my commissions, and kiss me, Bay 
We are not going to quarrel over a 
creature like that, you know.” 
Molly went thoughtfully up to Justina’ 
when her brother had gone. 
“ What an angel Basil is !”’ she said to herself ; 
‘it is more than evident to me that that man has 
done just what he liked with Bay. Being the 
soul of honour himself, it is almost impossible for 
my brother to realise that there are liars and 
scoundrels in the world. I am not nearly so 
charitvble or splendid as Basil, in any sense of the 
1, but then I have a certain amount of com- 
mon sense which has its advantages now. Mr. 
St. Leger has not managed to take me in, and 
por r 


room 














Justina shrinks from the very thought of | 


St. Leger.in particular, would not remove. I 
share her dislike absolutely, but beyond that 

don’t think we need trouble ourselves very much; 
he evidently wants nothing from us, His ambi- 
tion is to get on in a social sense, and with that 
good natured fool Philip Dunchester to give him 
a start, no doubt he will succeed, plebeian and 
adventurer as he is!” And then Molly laughed. 
“JT wonder what Leam thinks of this last addition 
to our society ? I should like to see her meet Mr. 
St. Leger. If anyone knows how to freeze up 
another human being, that person: emphatically 
is Leam Greatorex, But now to more congenial 
matter. We must be very busy for the next 
fortnight, as that child is longing to be settled 
and hard at her work. What a sweet thing she 
is ; and what a brave heart it is, to be sure!” 


* * * * * 


Before the fortnight was over, Justina was not 
only installed in her new.little home, but quite 
settled there, and; most comfortable. 
money due to her on work done, and advanced 
in a small quantity to give her a start, she had 
her first three months expenses well in hand. 

Molly had done nothing by halves; she had 
found the house, and she found the servant also— 
a comfortable middle-aged woman, who had been 
a faithful adherent to the Fothergill family for 
many years, and was just the very person to serve 
and protect the delicate young creature whom 
Molly placed in her comforting care. 

Janet had not been a day within the walls of 
Justina’s cottage before an atmosphere of real 
home was spread about, and it was with some- 
thing like joy that our heroine pre pared to start 
this new and last phase of her life. 

Except for the: presence of the man Aynes- 
wo:th, there would have been nothing to have 
marred the sense vf peace aud rest and comfort 
that came upon the girl’s heart at this time. 
The parting from her beloved friends, that had 
threatened to be so bitter, was softened into no 
parting at all, and yet her independence which 
was so dear to Justina, was left to her abso- 
lutely. The task she had set herself to perform 
was hers to start as soon as she liked. 

Her work, which represented honour and pride, 
and everything that: was satisfaction to her, could 
be pursued unhindered by any.cause. The quiet 
of the village, the peaceful monotony of the life 
was the very thing: she. neededg and, with the 
sense of comfort in realizing hy- nearness to 
Molly and to Basil, Justina wou. have found 
her new existence almost a happy one, if chance 
or fate had not breught into’her small sphere 
one who was associated in her mind with all that 
was dark and horrible. 

To have to realize that this companion of her 
husband’s was received in every sense as au 
honoured guest, believed iu, admired, and wel- 
comed, was not only incomprehensible to Justina, 
but was distressing also. 

For though she tried with all her might to find 
credence in this story of Aynesworth’s innocence, 
as told her in the gentlest way by Basil, the girl 
could not bring herself torbelieve it was true. 
She had always had:an overwhelmiug dislike for 
this man. 

Rupert’s fullest developed evil doing had come 
only after he had been acquainted with George 
Aynesworth ; and) though Justina had every 
reason to believe that: where. sharpness. and 
cunning were concerned, Rupert was not lacking, 
yet she felt assured* that to carry out such an 
elaborate scheme of trickery as was contained in 


the business of ‘that | forgery, and all connected 
with it, was an undertaking far too big for 


Rupert’s unaided efforts, 

Besides, he was such a coward, that Justina 
was absolutely certain he would never have dared 
to start such a scheme without a strong and 
reliable confederate. ‘That that confederate and 
accomplice had been. Geerge Ayuesworth, who 
was now masquerading under the guise of another 
name, Justina was perfectly convinced. Yet she 
could do no more than she had done. 

At the risk of being visited by this man’s 
malicious anger, she had denounced him to Basil, 
and the result of this action, the result of Basil’s 


him. She has some reason for this dislike, which | meeting with the man she had such good reason 





With the 





| How. did you sleep ? 


utter silence and sceming acquiescence 

What could she urge against the story Basil 
gave her. She had no proofjof any sort. The 
letter supposed to have been Written by George 
Aynesworth was nothing; it was the: easiest 
thing in the world for the man to make a eom- 
plete repudiation of all share init, and, indeed, 
since Rupert had shown himself such an adept at 
forging one liandwriting, what was there to be 
urged against the charge tat. he had been 
equally skilful with another? . 

There was indeed nothing to be done. Justina 
had to endure the knowledge of this. man’s prox- 
imity and success as well as-she could. She was 
no coward, as we have seen ; still, she could:not Jul! 
her mind to rest where St. Leger was concerned. 
He treated her in every way as she desired : he 
had met her’as a stranger, none but the Fother- 
gills, and Lord Dunchester, being aware that she 
ever met him before, yet Justina was always 
anxious, always nervous, always alert and on‘her 
guard as far as lay in her power for what was 


| coming. Her dread was not so much’ of anything 
| St. Leger might do, but of the possibility of anew 


anda greater sorrow and dishonour coming to-her 
from Rupert through this other man. 

She was shrewd enough to feel sure»that St. 
Leger would not forgive “her for her share in try- 
ing to drive him out of his. new. sphere, and 
though she was grateful, and eager, too, for all 
chance of escaping a meeting with him, this 
thought never left her. She kept it to herself ; 
naturally to have spoken out her fear to Basil 
would have been to bring about some trouble, not 
to herself alone, but to him; for Justina knew 
now only too well that where she was concerned, 
Basil would act not as one possessed of calm, 
sound judgment, but as one who cared for. nothing 
so long as the love of his heart was guarded on 
all sides from annoyance, pain, or anxiety. 

Her position, therefore, was a difficult one, and, 
prepared as she was on every point; Justina little 
guessed how terribly sad and diffieult this position 
had yet to become. 





CHAPTER XX. 


Mouty’s threat to keop Justina very busy. was 
well carried out. 

One morning about ten days after our -heroine 
had been ensconced in her newhome Miss Fother- 
gill rang the garden bell,,and marched up the 
path glowing with health and. the radiance of her 
sharp walk. 

Justina, already hard at.work, lifted “het head 
to-smile and wave a. welcome to:her early. but be- 
loved guest. 

She went herself to admit Molly. 

“ Janet is upstairs trying, if possible, to make 
the place a little cleaner. I.must,beymy own 
butler.” 

“How:,are you?” inquired Molly, as. she 
wrapped. her arma ‘about the pretty slenderfigure 
iu its quaint writing-gown of dull’blue..  Justiua, 
what an ‘age since Isaw you!” 

“ Yesterday, aarti ing ; only about thirteen or 
fourteen hours.ago,’ ’ laughed Justina. 

“Tt seems a century. Now let me look:at you. 
Have you eaten: a good 
breakfast, ‘and——” and here followed. a whole 
string of questions that went toformthecatechism 
that. Molly demanded every-day. 

“Tam absolutely robust. I eat like ag antess. 
Come in, darling, ag, the fig i is good —for @ wouder. 
Pecr Janet, that is ker tne grief, -you know. . I 
will not let her coméih and attend.to.the fire 
when i am working, and generally. when she 
arrives on the scene with my lunch, all the fire 
that remains is a handful of dead coals and a 
large amount of ashes!” 

“ That is simply disgraceful !” began Molly, in 
her scolding voice ; but she had to give! way to 
laughter and good temper as Justina drew her 
into the tiny study, which was already strewn 
with piles of copy and sheets of ‘loose ,manu- 


seript. 
“How yon get it all out of that small head I 
don’t know,” Molly declared for about the one 
she was -pushed into a cosy 


hundredth time as 


chair. 
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Justina laughed. She was very lovely when 
she laughed, and the“glow of happiness that 
always came at sight*of’Molly enhanced her 
loveliness more than ever. 

“Tam afraid, Miss*Fothergill,”’ she said, with 
her quaint touch of humour, “I am afraid you 
belong to that elass of sceptics'who-enly believe 
what they see. Consequently, as my poor 
brains are not distinctly visible to your piercing 
eyes, there is a considerable doubt about their 
existence !” 

Molly laughed and kissed her tenderly. 

“ Now to business,” she said. “Justina, I am 
come upon a most important errand. I hope 
you will not kill me altogether when you learn 
what it is.” 

“Try me!” cried Justina. 

The business was soon told. 

Every year at this time Sir Basil gave a big 
entertainment at Croome Hall to his friends, 
a urs and tenants, 

“Usually we have just a simple ball, but this 
year I want to have a ehange, I know: half-a- 
dozen girls in the village‘who'are dying 'to have 
sotme theatricals, and*so, as we have’ now a 
distifguished authoress in our midst, why, I 
thought-—” 

*Jwill do anything ‘and everything in my 
power. What do you want?” gaily inquired 
Justina. “A tragedy, a comedy, a pastoral ?”’ 

“want a pantomime,” Molly said, not with- 
out a little awe of the effect of this state- 
ment. 

“A pantemime !” Justina repeated, and then 
she laughed. “ Welly you know, Molly, I am not 
a very. comic person, but on the rule that 
clowns when at home are supposed to be the 
saddest creatures on earth, I must try and do 
my best.” 

“You are an angel!” Molly cried, enthusiasti- 
cally. “Tam only afraid it will upset your other 
work dreadfully, Justina.” 

“Tf I may have a cquple of hours to myself 
4rst thing every morning, I shall ‘be able to 
nanage capitally. Thank goodness these past 
ten days I have done such a lot; Iam now ina 
pretty straight positionj and shall only have to go 
forward regularly each week. What is the 
subject for this pantomime ?” 

“Beauty and the Beast,”’Molly answered, 
quickly ; “it is' so easily east. Bee'shall be our 
Beauty and Mr. St. Leger will make a magnificent 
Beast. I hear he is something simply wonderful 
is an amateur actor, so ‘we must utilise him, 
No use endwring a person you don’t like for so 
long if you don’t get some sort of benefit out of 
him.” 

Justina’s gaiety vanished instantly, but she 
tried to keep this from her friend. 

“ And the rest of the cast, Molly ?”’ 

“Oh ! you niust write-in a comic part for me ; 
Basil won’t act, “he is too-big, so he says, but 
there is Lord Dunehester and your two cousins. 
i suppose Leam would havea fit if I suggested 
her taking a part, butshe would make a splendid 
fairy queen, would she not?” 

“She is very regul,”. Justina said; with. that 
trange chill feeling cneeping over.again as ‘it 
always did when there was any mention of Leam 
Greatorex. 

Molly noticed nothing amiss. 

She laughed a little wickedly. 

“ Perhaps we might indute Lady Sartoris to 
play this part ?’’-she said; lightly.: In her heart 
Mollyrhad no love for Justina’s aunt. “ Does she 
honour you very much, Justina; dear?” 

Justina shook her head. 

* Frankly, I do not think Aunt- Margaret isin 
the least interested. in ‘me ; we are not very 
sympathetic. I.get'on better with: Maud and 
Helen, though they regard me: ‘in the light of a 
savage. Aunt Margaret likes dabblivg in society 
Bohemianism, but when it comes to the real 
thing, well e 

“Doesn't she approve of your last arrange- 
ment?” queried Molly. 

Justina smiled. 

“In theory, I fancy not, bnt ia reality, I 
think—mind, I only say I think—Aunt Margaret 
is rather glad I have denionstrated my deter- 
mination to be independent. She is not very, 
very proud of me, Molly, and after all,” Justina 








added, quickly, “ she is not without right in this, 
for you see I am a sort of failure, Molly,and tie 
mistakes I have made are not easily pardoned 
by the world in which Aunt Margaret lives.” 

Molly made no answer in words but put 
out a loving hand and caressed the speaker 
tenderly. 

Justina quickly regained her former compo- 
sure. 

“Give me all particulars Molly,” she said. 
“JT must get to work as quickly as possible.” 

The rest of Molly’s visit was taken up in dis- 
cussing the plot and general arrangements for 
the forthcoming entertaimment. 

“You must be prepared to be disturbed by 
evéry one. -I-am afraid, Just darling, you will 
wish me at the*bottom of the sea before you are 
finished with this business,” Mclly cried. 

“Tam only too glad to do it,” Justina said, and 
she spoke so truly. 

Anything, however small and unimportant, 
that she could do to give pleasure or help to 
Molly Fothergill was a veritable labour of love to 
her, and:apart from this‘there was an atmosphere 
of amusement and exeitement in the preparation 
of these theatricals which was distinctly ag*ee- 
able to Justina. 

She was, after all, only a ‘young girl, and the 
natural Raiety of youth was suppressed, not 
eliminated, within her by the harsh events of her 
life. 

From that morning forward Justina lived in a 
positive whirl of excitement and business, 

It was all very good for her. She had no idea 
how much it was possible to enjoy giving enjoy- 
ment to others. 

Surrounded on all sides by the various girls 
headed by Bee Somerset, who were allotted parts 
in the performance, wanted in at least a dozen 
directions at one and the came time, waited upon 
by the male portion of the amateur company, to 
have a fresh song written here or a new witticism 
put there, Justina literally had not a single 
moment which she cou!d conscientiously call her 
own. 

As well as actually writing the pantomime, her 
assistance ‘was ‘required ‘by Molly in a dozen 
different ways. She had to give her opivion 
about the stage, about the scenery, about the 
costumes, about everything, and this multitudi- 
nous amount of business brought her very fre- 
quently into the society of George St. Leger, who 
after herself proved to be the most valuable of 
all Molly’s assistants. 

Whatever might have been Mr. St. Leger's 
feelings towards Rupert Seaton’s wife they never 
were allowed to escape him. He was in every 
sense a mere acquaintance, courteous and ready 
to aid her in the business of the moment. 

So pleasant and easy was his manner that by 
degrees, unconsciously, for really the girl had not 
the time to sit down and ponder deliberately over 
anything just now, Justina’s doubt and dread of 
this man were diminished, gradually she grew to 
meet him quite easily, without any phantom of 
the past or fear of the future hovering about 
him ‘to disturb her mind. 

She did not like him, and she preferred not to 
be long in his company ; but the power of the 
man’s. amusing, ‘agreeable, bright, clever, witty 
company was so great that Justina almost forgot 
all the horror she had once associated with him. 

She did not quite forget, for how could it be 
possible for her to drive out of her mind such a 
memory.as:' had been impressed upon it only a 
few short months ago; bet she forgot enough to 
let her come intv contact with him now oquictly 
and without the disagreeable sensation there had 
been at first. 

Miss Greatorex declined any active part in the 
pantomime ; but she nevertheless seemed to find 
an amusement in attending the rehearsals and 
mingling in all the bustle of the moment. 

Justina did not fiad it easy or particularly 
pleasant to be brought so frequently into Leam’s 
presence. She krew by intuition this proud, 
cold woman disliked her very much, and, in fact, 
regarded her appearance in Croomehurst with no 
sympathy ‘whatsoever. Miss Greatorex had a 
way of letting Mrs. Seaton feel this on every 
possible oceasion. 

She was the only one who did not swell the 





chorus of praise for the work Justina had done 
and was doing. 

To write a pantomime under any citcum- 
stances requires a certain amount of skill, but to 
write it as Justina had to write it was little 
short of marvellous. 

Nevertheless, Leam was quick to pick out the 
blemishes ; and, in fact, so marked was her 
criticism that it speedily became recognised by 
all, and by none so surely as by Justina herself. 

‘came a moment, indeed, when Leam’s 
objéttion to’ Justina was-almost the cause of a 
quarrel between ‘lierself and Molly. At one of 
the-rehearsals in the big ball-room at Croome, 
Leam, as was’her rcustom now, wasseated 
im a large chair; with Sir Basil in attendance, 
‘smiling janguid roval on all such as\she 


deemed worthy of her notice. 


On thes érected for the auspicious occa- 
sion of Molly’s theabricals all the amateur com- 
pany were assembled, “Bee Somerset dancing 
about in the wildest state of excitement, and the 
rest either nervous, awkward, grumbling, or 
bewildered, according to the manners and 
customers of most amateurs. 

St. Leger, at the piano, was accémpanying the 
songs and dances, and Justina in the background 
was being asked a hundred questions at once. 
Flushed and radiant, she looked more beautiful 
than all the rest, and the sound of her laughing 
voice brought the frown quickly to Leam’s 
brows. 

Lord Dunchester, east for a companion part to 
Molly’s, had insisted on introducing a @ong in a 
new place, and great was the consultatién as to 
whether it would “ go” or not. 

“Give us a taste of your quality, Philip,” Sir 
Basil called out, heartily, “and we will pass our 
opinion accordingly.” 

Lord Dunchester was nothing loath, and the 
song was sung. It was not very brilliant or 
humorous, and Leam expressed her objection in 
every line of her countenance. 

When it was finished there was a little silence, 
and Justina unfortunately moved down to the 
footlights with the view of making a suggestion. 
This was Leam’s chance. 

“T think,” she said, in her cold, clear voice, 
“T think Mrs. Seaton will have to cut that out 
altogether. It is noc an agreeable composition ; 
in fact I find it most unnecessarily vulgar.’”’ 

There was a second’s dead pause and then 
Molly spoke. 

Justina had turned very red and then very 
pale. 

“You are making a great mistake, Leam,” 
Molly said, as coldly as Miss Greatorex herself 
would speak. “ This song is not written by my 
dear friend Mrs. Seaton, and I beg you will allow 
me to assure you now and at all times that Mrs. 
Seatun is absolutely incapable of doing anything 
in the very, very slightest degree other than that 
which a woman of our class and education would 
do. Good frank criticism is always welcome ; 
but an objection which is based on ill-temper is 
utterly unnecessary and quite without value.” 

Leam’s answer was to rise immediately ; but 
Sir Basil put his hand on her arm. 

He had been hurt even more surely than 
Molly ; but he felt it was impossible to let his 
feelings be expressed, and by the look in Justina’s 
eyes he knew. that by throwing oil on the 
troubled waters he was giving her extreme 
pleasure. He murmured something about re- 
hearsals being famed for their ill-effect on the 
best of tempers, and Leam found herself remain- 
ing on in the same place, though her lips were 
sealed for the rest of the morning. She was, in 
fact, in a towering rage, and Molly came in for 
a good share of her anger. 

To have had an open reprimand delivered eo 
coldly before everybody ! She! Leam Greatorex! 
It was passing everything. 

Her face was very pale ; but there was a move- 
ment and a flash in her eyes that was clearly 
understood by one person at least. 

“ How she hates!” St. Leger said to himself, 
while he rattled away at the piano, and let, his 
eyes rest on her, “A dangerous woman, and yet 
what a powerful one! By gad! I should not 
mind linking my life to such a* woman; she 
would-stick at nothing! She will get even with 
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LEAM’S ANSWER TO MOLLY’S REJOINDER WAS TO RISE IMMEDIATELY ; BUT SIR BASIL RESTRAINED HER. 


that poor creature, though as yet she does not 
know how. Would she be so haughty and 
standoffish with me, I wonder, if she could know 
what will come to her in the future through 
me?” 

And then Mr. St. Leger amused himself by 
glancing from Basil’s handsome soldierly form to 
Justina’s ethereal loveliness, 

“Not very difficult to read the run of events 
there. Poor things ; it seems almost a pity ; 
but,” with an imperceptible shrug of his shoul- 
ders, “but, w@ faut vivre, and then there is 
always a satisfaction in scoring off those who 
dislike you so very frankly. Mrs. Seaton, 
madam, and you, Sir Basil Fothergill, I think 
— will both rue the day you tried to upset my 

ittle plans. You may be honest, both the pair 
of you, but you are only a couple of fools for all 
your honesty, and fools, you know, must always 
meet with their reward sooner or later.” 

And with this cynical thought, Mr. St. Leger 
wound up with a crash on the piano and then 
the rehearsal was at an end temporarily, and 
everyone adjourned to luncheon. 

Molly, when she found herself alone with 
Leam, spoke frankly, as she always did. 

“Tam sorry if I hurt you, Leam,” she said, 
“but you must forgive me for telling you some- 
thing that is apparent toevery one of us. You 
don’t like Mrs. Seaton and you are in consequence 
exceedingly unjust to her always.” 

“ You are quite right, Molly,” Leam answered, 
composedly, “I do not like Mrs. Seaton, and so 
perhaps I am inclined to judge all she does 
rather harshly. You see I have very strong 
views on some things, and I don’t consider 
the wife of a forger quite the proper person 
to be introduced into respectable society.” 

Molly started and turned very red. 

** What are you saying, Leam ?” she asked. 

“Rupert Seaton is a bad husband I fear. 
He is a bad man, too, but such words as 

“Oh! if you doubt me, ask your brother or 
Mrs. Seaton ; it is all on a par, I see, with the 





latter’s connections that she should accept your 
goodness without giving you her fullest con- 
fidence.” 

Molly recovered herself with an effort. 

“T shall not ask either Basil or Justina. I 
am content with things as they are, quite, quite 
content, Leam.” 

And with that Molly turned away, but not 
before Miss Greatorex had fired another shot. 

“Soit !” she said, languidly, “ but if troubles 
come to you in the future from your quixotic 
behaviour, you have only yourself to blame, 
remember that, Molly.” 

When Molly went in search of Justina, she 
was nowhere to be found. Burning with indig- 
nation against Leam and distressed by what she 
had just heard, Molly felt the tears coming very 
near her eyes. 

“My poor Just—my poor, little Justina,” she 
said to herself. 

She went all over the house, but could find no 
trace of her girl-friend, and all at once she came 
upon Basil emerging from his library. 

“T cannot find Justina,” she was beginning, 
when a glance at her brother’s face drove every- 
thing else from her mind. 

“ Basil, what is it? Something has happened, 
tell me—tell me quickly !” she said. 

Basil took her hand and led her into the 
room. 

“Mrs. Baines has come a long way to see us, 
Molly. She—she has great news to give us— 
great news—sad news for Justina.” 

With a murmured exclamation, Molly went 
forward. Standing by the fire was the well 
remembered face and form of the landlady of 
those dingy rooms where Justina had fought 
through her terrible illness out of the very 
shadow of death b-ck into life once more. 

Sir Basil’s voice was very agitated. 

“Tell all you have to tell,” he said, as Molly 
gave her hand in welcome to the woman whom 
she had found sympathetic and kind during that 
past sad time. 

The story was given in the awkward, halting 





way of an uneducated person, but Molly was 
quick to catch the meaning of each word, and 
before Mrs, Baines had spoken for more than a 
few moments, the girl realized that it was indeed 
a great and a sad errand that had brought this 
humble woman to Croome Hall ; none less than 
to carry to Justina Seaton the information of the 
death of her husband, Rupert. 


(To be continued. ) 








A Mossutman having served his term in prison 
is regarded almost as a saint, no matter as to the 
crime for which he has been condemned. Fora 
Mohammedan to say he has been confined in 
prison is to make a claim upon the respect and 
admiration of his fellow-believers, 

THE so-called “ balanced rocks” are nat very 
uncommon and are found in nearly all countries. 
Some of these are of glacial origin, having been 
left in their peculiar position by the melting of 
the glacier which brought them from some 
distant locality, while others have been carved 
out on the spot by the destructive action of the 
elements, especially by the erosive effect of sand 
blown by the wind, this natural sand-blast having 
an almost irresistible power. The strangely 
carved rock formations of Colorado and the 
Rocky Mountains are due to this cause, while 
the glacier-borne boulders are more common ip 
New England and sections of the country lying 
north of the Ohio River. The most striking 
peculiarity of balanced stones is the fact that 
they can readily be made to move or oscillate by 
the application of a comparatively weak foree. 
The stone of Tandil, for instance, can be moved 
by pushing it with a single finger ; but the centre: 
of gravity is so low that only a small amount 
of vibration can be produced, and it would not 
be possible to overturn it by any ordinary means. 
The cause of the balancing of these rocks is 
not very mysterious. It is simply a case of 
natural balancing, due to the ehape of the rock 
and the force of gravitation. 
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“LET IT—LET HIM—GO, LINA. 


EVANGELINE’S LEGACY. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XI. 
SEEN IN THE MOONLIGHT. 


Guy ARMINGER was strangely quiet during 
that homeward walk with his friend Mark Hern- 
castle. As arule, Guy’s tongue was seldom idle ; 
his careless laugh was frequent and pleasant to 
hear. 

Once he had said— 

“ By-the-bye, isn’t that Nicky Burden the 
rascal that brought Miss Ferris by mistake down 
to the Lower Mills on the night she should have 
arrived at the Hubbles’ house ?” 

“The same,” was Herncastle’s short reply. 
“ He will end on the gallows some day.” 

‘A very respectable place for such a gentle- 
man to end upon,” eaid Guy. 

And silence again fell between them until, 
quitting the broad high road, they turned into 
the narrow mill-lane. 

Here trees were scarce and the banked hedges 
low. The fleecy, fretful-looking clouds were 
gone; the white moon in a star-sprinkled sky 
now rode high on her course. A cold breeze, with 
a breath of frost in it, blew up from the river- 
side ; the roar of the mills, which were working 
= ~— was borne distinctly across the sleeping 
and, 

In the lane it was nearly as light as day. 

An exclamation of horror broke all at once 
from the lips of Guy Arminger. Quickly with- 
drawing his arm from Mark’s, he held it out in 
the moonlight. 

Dark red stains—crimson patches that were 
barely dry—were visible upon his wristband and 
upon the sleeve of the light covert-coat he wore. 

“Blood!” he gasped. “It’s blood, Mak! 


That old hag’s blood upon my clothes ! ” 

He staggered to a gate on the side of the lane 
—a gate which led into one of the Mosscourt 
clover-fields—and, flinging out his arms upon the 
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top bar of it, dropped his head upon them and 
so hid his face. 

In an instant Herncastle’s hand rested oa 
Arminger’s shoulder. 

“Guy, old chap, don’t be a fool!” said he, 
with rough kindness. “ What if it is blood? It 
will wash out fast enough. Come, come, Guy, be 
a man; don’t let a trifle like a spot of blood 
upset you! I say, there goes twelve o'clock ; 
and I want to have a look round the mill before 
I turn in.” 

As Mark spoke, midnight was tolled out upon 
the s ill air from a cranky old stable-clock at 
Mosscourt Priory, and from the brand-new 
stable-yard at Marley Mills proper. 

Guy, checking something like a sub, lifted his 
fair head from the gate. He was very pale. 
Those beautiful eyes of his were troubled, 
piteous, almost wild. 

“What a horrible thing this drink is!” he 
said huskily, as if pondering the truism aloud. 
“What a horrible, what an accursed thing——”’ 

“Has the fact come home to you only just 
now ?” threw in Herncastle, drily. 

“T never until to-night felt so keenly the 
horror of its complete dominion over a man,” 
said Arminger—“ never before realised the extent 
of its devilish power; never, on my honour, 
Mark! I don’t know why it is—I suppose it is 
this.” He glanced again at his blood-stained 
cuff, and shuddered. ‘The recollection of—of 
what we saw a little while ago in that foul den at 
Marley makes me sick even now. Ah!” cried 
the young fellow passionately, “ Cassio was right, 
Mark. Why should men ‘ put an enemy in their 
mouths to steal away their brains?’ Mark, look 
here! I swear that I will never more—never 
after this night—touch another drop of strong 
liquor. Heaven help me, I won’t !” 

Herncastle answered quietly again— 

“Guy, don’t be a fool, I say. You know per- 
fectly well that _ present mood and brave 
intentions will have undergone a remarkable 
change before daybreak. Do try to bear in mind, 
old man, that it is excess, not moderation, which 


THROW UP THE WHOLE THING, AND COME BACK TO US!” SAID PHIL, GENTLY, 
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does the mischief. If you would but endeavour 
to keep that impulsive and excitable nature of 
yours a bit in check, you wouldn’t come to grief 
half as often as you do, I never knew sucha 
fellow. Try to have a will of your own, man ; 
try to have a will of your own !” 

Arminger sighed. 

“ I wish I were more like you, Mark,” he said. 
with an all too-transient humility. “I'd give 
much to be asteady, plodding, business-fellow 
like you—’ pon my word, I really would. As it is, 
I don’t fancy that I shall ever cut much of a 
figure in the world, unless——” 

“Pooh,” was Mark’s interruption. ‘“ A man is 
either what he makes himself, or what he allows 
his friends—his enemies, perhaps—to make him. 
Come, Guy! Unless you mean to pase the night 
leaning dejectedly upon that old gate, I think 
we'll be moving on.” 

When they reached the Lower Mills the Hern- 
castles’ house was as quiet as a church. There 
was a light in the window of Mark’s sanctum— 
that was all. 

“Helen, you see is gone to bed,” observed 
Herncastle, glancing upward. ‘“ However, I have 
my key, so will come with you as far as the 
Priory garden.” 

Arminger made no comment on the first part 
of his friend’s observation ; though he thought 
penitently enough of his broken promise and the 
new song ; but to the latter half he answered— 

“ Don’t ‘trouble, dear old fellow, I shan’t be five 
minutes getting there.” 

“T tell you I am going into the mill for an hour 
or so before turning in, I am in no hurry for 
bed—five hours at most are always ample for me ; 
and I am coming with you as far as the Priory 
grounds,” replied Merk, | in that quiet, determined 
way of his own. 

The wide dark stream 1 heaved and shimmered 
beneath the quivering planks of the straggling 
old bridge ; the Mosscourt meadows, misty and 
lonely in the frowning shadow of the opposite 
woods, lay bathed in white moonlight and silver- 
gray dew. 
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walked almost like #@mfanin a dream, or like a 
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A wicket in a sombre plantation which bordered | Guy,” he added carelessly, ‘“ Perhaps he really 


4 4 | 
the wilderness of pleasure-grounds at the Priory, 


pened on a secludel part of the Mosscourt | 
meadows—a narrow walk winding from this gate | 
in the copse to the sloping southern garden of 
the great dreary house. 

Before this wicket, which ‘at night was lost in 
densest shadow, the two young men stood still 
together. 

“Then you'll eat your Christmas dinner with 
us, Guy—it’s understood?’ Hernecastle was 
saying apropos of a subject that | Markeshad 
started during their few minutes’ walkvalong ‘the 
meadows. “I may tell Helens?” 

“Thanks, do, 


‘guardian’: being in Paris—I heard 
‘yesterday—if you won't have meat the Lower 
Mills, you see, I must perforce remain shut up in 
this lonely old'barn with Sir Philip for-bele 


company, which will be an exceedingly lively |vhad so lately lopkedarpon’ 


festival for both of us. I can’t -veryawell go.up 
to town, now that——Hark!” Guywwhispered 
suddenly. Qutevive !” 


The figure of a man, mot tall, and slightGn }angpthe@esolution whieltehethad arrived at seonie 
is -evening ‘fouraPifive hours gone by. 


build, with a light coat covering his 
clothes, and a cigarette) between the wax-white 
Angers of his jewelledfeft hand, was, with slow 
steps, approaching the/Jittle wicket. Wax-white, 
‘too, looked his featutes ‘in the moonlight. He 


man. with senses sleep-bownd. 

“It’s Sir Philipulatmdelf, by Jove |” breathed 
Arminger. “I’m inefot.it. “There'll be a rew, as 
sure as fate, if hev@atches. me-outvhere~at. this 

our. He drove tothe Hubbles’ iu'the brougham, 
i know, but I suppose a finenight has tempted him 
to stroll home. Look'sharp—so !” 

Quick as thought Guyedragged Mark Hern- 
castle into the long ‘wet grass which frmged the 
‘opse on the field side, and so interposed between 
themselves and the advancing figure a sheltering 
screen of bare hazel boughs. Blackest shadows 
nveloped them as they stood there ; no soul now 
‘ould discover them in that impenetrable gloom. 

Sir Philip, on the contrary, was as yet in the 
full light of the moon. They could ao | 
plainly his neatly-trimmed short beard and mous- 
tache, which, together with his eyebrov.s, had re- 
tained their dusky hue of twenty years or more 
before ; whilst his  close-cropped hair, cropped in | 
Bond-street style, was in these days as gray-white | 
as a patriarch’s, 

The contrast in hair and beard was not alto- 
gether perhaps a pleasing one; any more than 
was the expression which just now shone in his | 
haggard eyes—eyes fixed and staring as are eyes 
in a waxen figure. An extreme pallor, at this 
period of his life, marked the features of Sir 
Philip Wroughton. 

He opened the wicket and passed through it, 

nuttering audibly to himselfas his white hand | 








rested on the latch. The diamond he wore caught 


the moonbeans, burning transiently like fire ; the 


As I said, Iwhall be only too eommitted and past ali@eing,had quitted him, 
happy,” replied Arminger, gratefully. “My.jqassed off—evaporatedpusitwere, with the fever 
from -him gad eonfusion front-histtain, 





had met a ghost—I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“ Well, he seemed to fancy that he had seen 
something unpleasant,” laughed Arminger. “I 
have no doubt'that he has more than one skeleton 
locked away in the family cupboard—he is just 
the man to have half-a-dozen. Perhaps they 
trot out sometimes fur a little evening air, and 
he ran against one of “em—a particularly nasty 
one—just now.” 

Arminger’s spirits, in their mercurial fashion, 
had risen in ‘the*mementary excitement of the 
incident, slighttheagh it was. His dejection, 
what'wense of sorrowe@ndehumiliation for follies 


SHewwas once mnorehimself, his thoughtless, 
VolatileWel{ ; oblivious aitkefofithe blood-stains 


wponchis' sleeve: and © sight his eyes 
dhovel.in Eden 

Alley. 
Utterly did“QuyAreommer. ft -ffeaatg 
hia daptdains ioe oaamneanpertol le even- 


“Dovyou know,’*saidvhe, * I-verily believsthat }-wonde® 


going to happen'ihere at\thé’Priory 
—sombthing dreadful inwall for 


kind 
tha’ y depend wpot it; is what SirPAilip 
shad met-by-the river, or*wherever it was ‘that he- 
saw it. “No wonder he looked scared ! Did ever 
you hear that Mosacourt Priory was .liaunted, 


Mark?” 
Acd now, Guy, goodnight. "2m 


“ Never. 
going back.” a 

“Stay, half a second! -And I'll tell you,” 
Arminger rattled on. “ It-was one night last 
week—I really forget whichnight, though, at this | 
moment—but the moon had risen I do recollect, | 
because by the light of it I caught a glimpse of | 
her face.” 

“Whose face?” said Mark, wonderingly. 

“You won't give me time. I was upstairs, | 
smoking and writing in my own quarters, which, | 
as you are aware, are above the library and look 
out upon the south lawn, which, as you equally | 





| well know, is bordered by the moat wall,- when 


something, I can’t say what—I believe now I | 


must have heard a footfall, a ghostly sigh | 


perhaps, or the rustling of a woman's garment, | 
for, the night being mild, I had got the windows 


partly open—when something, I say, prompted | 


me to rise from my seat to look out on the garden 
below. 


himself was shut up in the library—the house 
was as still as a vault.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, as I tell you, I looked out ; and, glid- 
ing along there by the moat, and muffled in what 
appeared to me to be a long black hooded cloak, 


fragrance of his Russian. cigarette—Reuben | [ saw a female figure. I did. You needn't look 
> 


Hubble’s cigarette—was wefted to Guy and 
Mark through the net-work of-hazel boughs. 

Guy, as the master of the Priory closed the 
little gate, could have tapped Sir Philip’s shoulder 
with his walking-stick. 

“So like!” he said, aloud. “So like—and yet 
so unlike. Good Heavens! if there are ghosts, or 
their messengers who look like them perhaps, 
from another worll-—— Faugh ! a’stranger—’tis 
‘impossitle! What am I dreaming of ? And 
yet how oddly the girl looked at me; I can’t for- 
get her 

He was gone; his faotsteps died slowly into 
silence along the plantation-path. Mark and Guy, 
stepping out from the wet grass, dumbly stared 
at each other. They were mute for seconds. Guy 

poke first and laughed. 

“What or whom the deuce was he talking 
about ?” said he. ‘“ Any idea, Mark ?” 

“No more than the dead,” replied Herncastle. 
Have you?” ° 

“NotI. I believe the man’s mad—stark, star- 
ing mad,” said Arminger. “ In fact, I’ve caught 
myself fancying so more than once lately ; and 
to-night he looked like it, didn’t he? ” 

“He certainly looked queerish,’ admitted 
Mark. “But there, it is no business of ours, 





‘ 


| so confoundedly incredulous, Mark ——’ 


| least incredulous about it,” eail Herncastle, 


yawning, “ for I have no doubt in the world that | 
| what you saw was one of the women-servants out 


for a breath of air. What more likely ?” 
| “There you go again—you won't give a fellow 
| time,” said the other. “The figure paused ; 
| looked towards the library window ; and raised 
| its hand, as it seemed to me, in a threatening 
| kind of manner. In another instant the moon- 
| light, falling upon its face, revealed to me the 

features of ——” 
| “Of Anna Maria the housemaid. Sleep well, 
| Guy. In. all probability I shall see you some 
| time to-morrow és 
| “No! Of Miss Ferris, the Hubbles’ governess, 

or I’m a Dutchman!” exclaimed Guy Arminger, 
triumphantly. 

Herneastle started; started as a man will 
sometimes start, in spite of himself, when taken 








| unawares and astonished painfully. An angry 
flush dyed his ‘brown cheek. 
Arminger in cold displeasure. 
“T thought you were sober, old man,” he said. 
“J find I'm mistaken. Good-night.” 
* Mark, don’t say that!’’ Guy pleaded, really 


He looked at 


‘Mark ?” put in Armainge 


“T dare say. My dear chap, I am. not in the | 


wounded, catching Herncastle’s hand and holding 
it affectionately between both his own, and thus 
detaining him. “I’m all right now—indeed, 
indeed I am. There! Confound my stupid 
tongue. I wish I'd never told you. I vowed | 
wouldn’t—vowed I wouldn’t only this very night 
—and now I’ve gone and—— Mark, dear old 
chap, I didn’t mean to vex you ; I—I—I didn’ 
know that—— I—I mean, I expect I was de. 
ceived, drunk at thevtime, if you like, after all.” 

“ Of course you were deceived—very probally 
drunk at the time. » Only it isa pity thatyou do 
not try a little more to learn to think before you 
speak rete - 

“ And act, too, 
Haven't you jawed me” 






would “insinuate, 
h for one evening, 
—H y efully. 

you will. . 5 old fellow,” Mark 
suid, feeling intchisataxn“sften. anvinstant’s re. 










flection, annoyed -with: elf, atitewing allowed 
\Arminger. to ath ‘tale had 
‘oecasioned him—"Mark— ion “and sur- 
Sink “T didn’ t-meansto be-bearish: ands unkind. 
ve'me ; forget’ what 3 flefgive me 
Look ! “"Phere's a der no 
‘bigger -than® a man’s and. 


yandmodded, 


wrung Guy'#drand, looke 
pandesti®de, eff “into the silent «meadow ; hi 
there's aghbdst, or aDatisheey or something ofthe | gigariti ae eae Ww 5, his 
Bits ebout occasionally. “amd { 


Ww. thrown yards head of. hin 


atongithe 
“Ar minger’ after-him + and 
tueful\look-almostcomi Bias 
still imhis@arkine eyes. =m 
“Whatvan-ass Diam |” sighed he ; “what a 
confounded, babbling ass ! kad yet—and yet 


jess— 


——Yes, Bb: i Dewastwight enough on 
‘that: ‘nigh t. ‘tihave “bee n mistaken— 
deceived—Ihad: speak of all 


day. Itwasthatgirlfrenithe Hubbles’, or her 
double. I can't make*her out. What the deuce 
can she want pranking about here after dark——” 

He stopped, He still gazed half sadly after 


| Mark’s broad and rapidly retreating back and the 
| long grotesque shadow striding along ahead of 


him in the moonlight. 

“Dear, grave, steady old friend,’ Guy rumi- 
nated aloud— dear old Mark! Fancy, though, 
the wind’s blowing in that quarter! Whew! 
Who'd have thought it? Well, it’s always the 
way in this world, and always will be so, I sup- 
pose. Given two men that get to be really fond 
of each other, and a woman, sooner or later, is 
bound to come between them !” 





t was then between nine and ten; | 
there wasn’t a shadow on the lawn; Sir Philip | 


CHAPTER XII. 


PHILIP FERRIS AND ‘HIS SISTER. 


| 


Ir was known in the household at 10, Portu- 

gal-square as “ Mr. Phil’s room.” 
' It was a luxurious room in every respect— 
| sumptuously and artistically furnished, if not 
exactly in strict accordance with the severely 
wosthetic taste of the day. 

It was a room in which. there was a good deal 
of colour of various kinds; but. the tints and 
shades were all of so subdued a character that 
they blended harmoniously. oue with'another like 
the tints and shades of some grand old cathedral 
window when seen by the dimming light of a 
glorious summer evening. 

The drapery about the windows and doorways 
| was of darkest claret-coloured velvet ; a Persian 

rug and two or three wild-beast skins covering 
| the centre of the shining oak floor. 
| Here and there upon the walls, which, above 
| the wainscot, were painted dove-gray, there were 
bits of battered armour from ancient battlefiel(s, 

a rare old oil-painting, small..and dingy, °! 
| which perhaps there was more of gilt frame 
| than of coloured canvas, a bracket. supporting & 
terra-cotta bust, a china bowl containing dried 
rose-leaves and lavender, 

There were cabinets through the crystal doers 
| of which one caught a glimpse of more old china, 
| a cedar tray of coins, a bandit’s dagger ; trea- 

sures, curiosities of many lands, collected both at 
home and abroad. : 

There were’ Queen Anne couches,’ and Louis 
Quatorze screens, aud a massive oak table, lack 
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with age, and earved ia a manner marvellous to 
beh id. 

Above the brass andirons and fine old mantel- 
shelf gleamed out a circular mirror, its frame- 
work also of oak; there were peacock-feathers 
too upon the mantelpiece, a. sandal-wood casket, 
a tall antique gold candlestick, and a couple of 
quaintly-painted. jars which had been brought 
direct from Japan. 

In a shadowy corner, standing well out from 
the wall, was Phil’s grand piano. 

Flowers, books, newspapers, aud magazine lite- 
rature abounded everywhere ; the room being 
lighted with oriental lamps delightfully softened 
with rose-tinted shades, 

Philip Ferris himself had furnished the room 
in obedience to his own caprices of the hour ; 
and was continually—that is to say, when he 
was strong enough to bear the fatigue of driving 
hither and thither among the famous “ curiosity 
streets” of London—adding to his hoard of 
whimsical treasures. 

Like many extremely delicate people, he was 
finciful to a degree that bordered on eccen- 
tricity. At times he suffered: much for: days 
together ; but, for a fragile; sensitive youth such 
as Philip Ferris was, he bore his sufferings with 
an amount of fortitude that was almost stoical in 
its silent heroism. 

Fortunately for him, his tastes were refined, 
aud he possessed ample means wherewith to 
gratify them. Books formed bis chief delight ; 

ud of these companions, when he could: read 
without pain, he never wearied in the day or the 
night. 

Perhaps, however, the brightest hours of his 
lonely and dreaming life were those in which his 

trength—as it did occasionally—permitied him 
to spend an evening either at a concert or.a 
play ;; where, for a time, in the rapture of a rare 
intellectual joy, he could forget that his fate, in 
this life at least, was io be cut off from the 
ciety of his fellow men, 

He lay as usual upon a couch drawn near to the 
hearth, in that charming old room of his at the 
house in Portugal-square ; the soft rose-light 
falling upon his fine and delicate features and upon 
the head of the beautiful girl who, on a foot-stool, 
sat by the eouch-side, 

The two were alike and yet not alike ; but the 
merest stranger at first glance must have guessed 
them to be brother and sister. Both had the same 
soft dark hair with a natural wave upon it ; the 
ame delicate mould of feature ; the same dark, 
proud, yet gentle eyes. The expression of the two 
faces, nevertheless, was totally dissimilar ; his 
being that of habitual thought and melancholy, 
st upon hers, notwithstanding its grace and 
sweetness, firmness and resolution were. stamped 
in characters that were not to be denied, Had 
the lovely dark eyes been masked, or in any wise 
concealed? one would have at once pronounced 
that about those sweet lips there was something 
wore than a.suspicion of wilfulness and pride, 

Her evening gown, in whicha few minutes before 
she had been dining with her brother and Mrs. 
Maclean, was of soft black lace, clinging and dia- 
phanous ; with, for sole ornament in the way of 
flowers, a knot of crimson blossoms which she had 
got from the conservatory and fastened with their 
leaves at her bosom. 

Facing them, upon the opposite side of the 
hearth, and occupying one of Phil’s carved high- 
backed mediaval chairs, sat a handsomely-attired 
and wholesome-looking-Indy;imagebetween fo: ty 
and fifty—close, perhaps, upon the latter figure. 
She wore upon her person a quantity of lace, for 
which she had a genuine weakness, and a good 
deal of costly jewellery as well. This was Mrs. 
Maclean—the late Doctor Ferris’s stepsister—a 
childless widow, and very rich, and with few near 
kindred in the world now that her brother was 
foue ; a widow who, had it not been for the fact 

‘ she loved.too well her freedom and her ease, 
ight have taken to herself another mate a score 
of times over since the death of her first, which 








li 





had happened indeed many years back. But one | 


‘vial in that direction had satisfied Mrs. Maclean ; 
and she was perfectly content with her widow- 
hood, 

, In disposition she was sweet-tempered and in- 
Colent, and was devoted to the two young people 





whom she called nephew and niece ; they, in their | Priory ; and that was a visit in the evening paid 


turn, calling her “Aunt Lucy.” In fact, they 
did precisely whatever they pleased with wealthy 
and easy-going Mrs. Maclean ; poor Phil himself 
sometimes boasting that even he, fragile as he 
was, could twist with ease substantial Aunt Lucy 
round his little finger. She never in the least 
matter thwarted them; never interfered with 
their wishes or plans ; was always generous and 
always good-humoured. Of course they deferred 
to her in matters of importance ; but her answer 
was invariably the same in affairs both great and 
little. 

“ Pray do as you like, my dears,” Aunt Lucy 
would say equably —“ just as you see fit. If you 
please yourselves you will please me.” 

Or: “Don’t study me. Decide the thing for 
yourselves, I’m agreeable, I assure you, to which- 
ever way you may propose to arrange it.” 

Therefore Miss Ferris, some weeks before, had 
experienced no difficulty at all in obtaining the 
consent and the assistance of this amiable lady in 
the furtherance, in the carrying out successfully 
of a certain pet scheme of her own and Phil’s, 
which had ultimately landed her—Miss Ferris her- 
self—as governess inthe Hubble family, who lived 
near Mosscourt Priory. 

“Tt seems a mad idea, I must say, my dear 
Lina,” had observed Mrs. Maclean, with her 
customary placidity of manner, but in a tone of 
no remonstrance. She spoke as if Lina were only 
proposing to attempt the accomplishment of the 
most simple task in the world. “But I have no 
doubt that it can be done if you, dear, and Phil 
are bent upon it, as you appear to be. And, as 
you rightly say, the opportunity—the chance 
now offered you by this advertisement — is 
a golden one; and such another, ig all 
likelihood, will never occur again. It is 
very extraordinary. Yes; we'll put our heads 
together and see what can be done. I don’t feel 
at all certain that our proceedings are strictly 
fair and above board ; however, the object in view 
is a just and praiseworthy one, and that is surely 
something to be said on our side, Lina.” 

“Justiee, Aunt Lucy, is everything,” had re- 
plied Lina Ferris, firmly. ‘“ Cunning must cope 
with cowardice and cunning. It has for a long 
while been my first desire in life to act for 
Phil, since Phil has been denied the power 
to act for himself. I do not want revenge 
—as did our dear dead mother — either 
for Phil or for myself; but, at any cost, I 
will have justice for Phil, if justice is to be 
obtained by any deed or sacrifice of mine. Iam 
old enough to act now, and act I will. One can- 
not fail—I remember hearing our, mother often 
say so—if one has right in one’s favour. Might 
may triumph for a time ; but right will conquer 
in the end. It is for Phil, my darling brother, 
that I do this thing ; for myself I care not a straw. 
If it rested with myself alone I would rather die, 
Aunt Lucy, than I would touch the hand or look 
upon the face of this Sir Philip Wroughton.” 

Between the brother and the sister a great and 
boundless. love existed. In their lives, in their 
love for each other, they were truly lovely, if 
in death, in a time to come, they should be 
divided ! 

This evening, which found them all three sit- 
ting together in Philip Ferris’s room, was the last 
of Lina’s brief -Christmas “holiday.” On the 
morrow she would leave again their great house 
in the square and start once more for Marley 
Mills. 

Throughout dinner, they had: talked of little 
save Lina’s proposed tactics in the future cam- 
paign ; and now that they had left the dinner- 
table to drink their coffee in Phil’s picturesque 
study, their thoughts still dwelt, as was natural 
on this last evening, upon the plans and inten- 
tions which Lina had in hand. 

“ For would not to-morrow,” Lina Ferris said, 
with a bitter smile, to Phil, “see her back again 
in the neighbourhood of their natural enemy ?”’ 

“T have done little enough as yet, Heaven 
knows,” said she, looking up fondly into Phil's 
pathetic eyes ; and he, putting aside the open 
book which he had but that moment. taken-half- 
mechanically from a table near his couch, stroked 
with his long white hand his sister’s soft dark 
hair. “I have been only once, Phil, to Mosecourt 








by stealth, as you are aware. And, dear, there 
are times when the terrikte misgiving comes over 
me that I never shall do anything at all worth 
speaking of. I lose heart ; my courage fails me ; 
and—and, now and again, I catch myself won- 
dering whether after all the game is worth the 
candle, Phil?” 

“Tdo not believe that it is worth the candle, 
darling,” said the young man in his gentle voice. 
“ Let it—let him—go, Lina. Throw up the whole 
thing and come back to us.” 

“Never! Now that I have made a ‘begin- 
ning, I will go on to the end, Phil, bitter though 
it be. For your sake, Phil dearest, I will not 
give in. Then, too—you forget! There is the 
poor old grandfather. Now that we have found 
him, something by-and-by must be done for him. 
It wrings my heart to see him, at his age, living 
so hard and so lonely a life. But he clings to 
it; he won't giveit up. 1 think it would kill 
him, indeed, if he were taken from his post at 
the Lock.” 

“ And during all these many years, you say, 
Lina, he has remained in total iguorance of the 
truth?” remarked Mrs. Maclean, cosily. “ Dear 
me ! how very odd ; and living, too, as he does 
—Jvoes he not ?—within sight of Mosscourt 
Priory. How very curious, to be sure!” 

“ Ah, Aunt Lucy,” threw in Phil cynically, 
“have you not yet discovered that the world is 
merely one vast museum of contrasts of all 
kinds, of grim facts, cf curious things generally 
of all sorts? that one should never be surprised 
at anything that one may hear or see in it? I 
am not very old, you know—nevertheless, I have 
already learned that much. It is avery hard 
old world to understand, Aunt Lucy.” 

“ T don’t think that I have ever thought much 
about it, Phil. I have always found it a very 
nice, comfortable old world, and I should be very 
sorry to leave it—that I do know,” cheerfully 
replied the good, simple lady, ‘“ However,” 
continued she, “we were speaking of that poor 
dear’ childish old man at the Lock-house. 
Couldn’t we give him asum of money at once, 
and put him into a nice little home of his own ? 
How really wonderful it is that he should have 
taken so strong a fancy to you, my dear child ! 
that he should sometimes, without knowing it, 
call you by your actual name! It must bea 
kind of instinct I suppose, or—or—or Provi- 
dence or something,” said Mrs, Maclean vaguely. 
“ Now, dears, cannot we do what I suggest? ,I 
think myself that it is an excellent notion.” 

* Not yet,” was Lina’s firm reply. “ People, 
I know, already comment freely upon my going 
so often to the Lock cottage. Your suggestion, 
kind as it is, dear Aunt Lucy, camnot yet be 
carried out. Doing so would immediately arouse 
suspicion. One must be cautious, I.can well 
perceive, in dealing with. Sir Philip Wroughton. 
Do you know, the other evening, when I first 
spoke to the man, I trembled lest I should faint 
—brave as I fancy myself to be—and drop like a 
dead thing on the carpet at his feet. My heart 
seemed to stand still—my blood to run cold. I 
felt on a sudden turned to stone as it were. 
And he—-oh, Phil !--he looked at me in such a 
strange, scrutinising manner that I thought for 
an instant that he assuredly must divine who I 
was—had somehow discovered the truth! But 
that, of course, would be utterly impossible, he 
believing all that he does believe.” 

“Curse him, my swect Evangeline !” said the 
young man, in his tender low voice, just for all 
the world as if he had said “Bless him!” 
instead. ‘He is a scoundrel; if ever one lived 
on earth. If I were a strong man, Lina, dearest 
and pluckiest of sisters,and not ‘the sickly. and 
useless being that I am, I would go down to 
Mosseourt with you to-morrow: and» would 
hoersewhip the villain within an inch of his life. 
Lina, I would—and Heaven forgive me for it if I 
am wrong !” 

“Do you know, Phil,” she said, looking long 
and earnestly at her beloved brother, as he lay 
there so weak and frail on his sofa, “you are in 
truth very like him! Where the likeness is I 
cannot quite determine. But it would never do 
for you to go to Mosscourt—~at least, not yet. All 
the same 4 
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“Perdition seize him!” murmured Phil as 
softly and dispassionately as befure. “I am sorry 
for it.” 

Here Mrs. Maclean struck in with her cosy 
laugh. 

“ How funny it is, children,” said she,“ to listen 
to you speaking of your own father in that dis- 
respectful fashion, and——” 

“Father !” interjected Lina scornfully, “he is 
father to us only in name! Heaven is too just 
to demand of any child honour and respect for 
such a father as he.” 

“Hear hear!” said Phil, intertwining his 
delicate fingers amongst the waves of his dusky 
hair. 

“ After all,” continued Mrs. Maclean, letting 
the strtp of lace work over which she was pro- 
fessing to be very industrious, drop with her 
smooth jewelled hands idly into her lap, and 
looking across with mild perplexity in her coun- 
tenance at the weakly, handsome lad upon the 
couch and the devoted girl upon the footstool at 
his side—“ after all, since you cannot wreak upon 
this bad man the vengeance for which your 
mother in her lifetime yearned, it really seems to 
me, dear Lina, that not much remains for you to 
do. He has not married again, therefore the re- 
venge—I repeat, so it seems to me—for which 
your mother lived and schemed, has become— 
well, impracticable. You tell us that the estate 
is in a wretched condition, and that Sir Philip 
himeelf is little better than a ruined man. 

‘Surely, then, there is not much to be gained ? 
No, Lina; looking at the whole business from 
more points of view than one, I am inclined to 
echo the observation you made just now: that 
the game does not appear to be worth the candle. 
Of course, you and Phil know best,” said Mrs. 
Maclean, serenely taking up again her dirgy 
strip of lacework. “Still, it is not, my dears, as 
if he were worth claiming as a parent; is it? 
And it is not as if*either you or Phil wanted 
money from him ; for, on the cortrary, you want 
nothing of the kind. Both of you, as it happens, 
having plenty of your own.” 

Lina’s lips tightened, her bosom heaved. In 
that rose-red light from the pr.tty lamps a pas- 
sionate fire seemed to smoulder and glow in the 
velvet depths of her large soft eyes. 

“Money? No, thank Heaven! we do not 
want money,” she said at last. “ But our claims 
upon him, the claims of our dead mother as well, 
he shall be made to acknowledge. Mosscourt 
Priory and Goole Grange, both of them should be 
Phil’s by inheritance, and I shal] claim an ac- 
knowledgment of his birthright from Sir 
Philip Wroughton. He may have mortgaged 
every available acre of land not strictly apper- 
taining to those two old houses ; but those two 
old houses themselves, so ruined and desolate 
now, and the few acres which have belonged to 
them for generations and generations of dead and 
gone Wroughtons, Sir Philip cannot meddle with 
in any manner whatsoever. This was one day 
explained to me by Mr. Hubble himself, who, 
horrid and vulgar as he may be, is nevertheless a 
shrewd man of business, and well understands 
these things. Our money, by-and-by—Phil’s 
and mine—can restore, shall do wonders both 
for Goole Grange and Mosscourt Priory.” 

“ But Sir Philip, you know, may not believe, 
may boldly deny the truth of your tale, when the 
time eomes for the telling of it,” said Mrs, Mac- 
lean, in her leisurely way. “I fancy we shall 
have some difficulty, my dear Lina, in proving all 
—_ we want to prove. But I daresay you know 

_ 

“He must and he shall believe,” cried Lina 
Ferris, impetuously. “He cannot help believing 
when he shall come to hear everything ! ” 

Unconsciously she touched her breast, as if 
caressing a treasure concealed in it. Phil’s arm 
stole round her neck, but he said nothing. He 
was looking wan and tired. 

She continued, speaking rapidly,— 

“There isa rumour in the neighbourhood of 
Marley that Sir Philip is trying to find for him- 
self a rich wife, whose dower shall mend his own 
fallen fortunes. But no woman, I vow to 
Heaven, Aunt Lucy, shall ever become a second 
wife of his until he has done justice to the 
memory of his first. I am on the watch ; I will 





be in no haste ; I can bide my time—but justice 
for our dead mother, for Phil, and for myself, I 
will obtain soorer or later at the hands of Sir 
Philip Wroughton.” 

“Dearest and bravest of sisters,” Phil mur- 
mured wearily, “how hard, how very hard it 
seems for me that you should do all and I 
nothing !” 

She pressed her cheek against the thin white 
hand upon her shoulder, a world of love for Phil 
expressed in the simple deed. 

“There is nothing upon earth, you know that, 
Phil, that I would not attempt for your dear 
sake,” she said. 

“Tell us,” put in Mrs. Maclean, now throwing 
aside, with a poorly-disguised yawn, her tiny 
needle and scrap of work, and leaning back 
against the tapestry padding of her tall carved 
chair, “tell us, my dear, something more of those 
Herncastle people who seem so good and kind. 
From the little you say about them in your 
letters, they do seem really very kind and nice. 
The young man especially rendered you a great 
service—a very great service, Lina—you must 
admit that.” 

‘** Ah, I hope some day to shake his hand for 
that piece of work,” threw in Phil, with a flicker 
of real energy in his tired voice. 

Again the girl pressed her cheek caressingly to 
her brother’s hand, but she did not speak. 

“You manage to find plenty to write about 
the Hubble people and their funny, silent little 
grandchildren, whom you say that you have got 
quite to like,” went on placid Aunt Lucy—“ the 
Hubble vulgarity and ostentation, and so forth ; 
but of their neighbours, these Herncastles, who 
seem so very much nicer in every respect, we 
seldom hear in your letters, Lina, beyond a few 
lines ; do we, Phil? And there are only a brother 
and a sister in family, too, I think you have said ; 
like Phil and yourself, dear, How odd!” 

“ How well I recollect, mere child though I 
was at the time,” observed Philip Ferris 
dreamily, “hearing our mother speak both of 
the Hubbles and of the Herncastles, and of her 
own free life at the Lock by the beautiful Wane, 
in those long aad talks which she, dear soul, and 
the Doctor—Heaven bless him !—used to have 
together at that quiet old Fulham house in 
Thistle-street, when the evenings were long and 
we played round the fire at his knee. Do you 
remember, Lina?” 

“T remember, dear. It is not likely that I 
ever can forget.” 

“ And how strange it is, my own sweet Evan- 
geline,” he said, fondly, “that you should now be 
living near Mosscourt Priory. And as a gover- 
ness, too! You a governess, Evangeline!” 

“ Strange indeed, dear !” she smiled. 

A hansom went rattling past in the raw winter 
night ; a postman, with his last delivery, was 
dealing his “ rat-tat ” at one of the great pillared 
doors in the Square. 

Lina, rising from her low seat, took from the 
mantelpiece a hand-screen of peacock-feathers, 
which she held as she stood between her face and 
the fire. 

“Well, Lina?” suggested Mrs. Maclean, who 
had not forgotten her unanswered question, aim- 
less in intent though it was. 

The girl started slightly. 

“Yes? Oh, I beg your pardon, Aunt Lucy ; 
about—about the Herncastles, you mean. If I 
do not, when I write, find much to say about 
them, it is—it is, I suppose, because in reality I 
see so little of them. When I do see them, 
however, they are, as I have told you, always ex- 
tremely kind—no one, indeed, could be kinder. 
Of course, with the Hubbles it is different. Am 
I not,” with a shrug, “constantly with the 
Hubbles ?” 

“Oh yes, of course ; that would account for 
it, I suppose, dear,” assented Mrs. Maclean 
vaguely. 

“Where,” inquired Lina, abruptly turning 
this point of the conversation, “where, Aunt 
Lucy, do our friends in town imagine that I am 
now living ?” 

“ They think you are somewhere in the country, 
paying along round of visits. That is what I tell 
everybody, dear child,” laughed Mrs. Maclean 
cheerfully. 








“Ah me! a terrible fib, Aunt Lucy,” eaid Ling 
wistfully. “Aud yet—and yet, in the circum. 
stances, what el-e can one poszibly say ?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know, my dear,” replied 
Mrs. Maclean in her easy way. “I think myself 
it isa very reasonable explanation. It satisfies 
the most inquisitive ; and that is everything.” 

“ Heigh-ho !” sighed Lina, “ I fear sometimes 
that we are weaving a tangled web, perhaps ; but 
we shall see. And now I think it is really time 
that you were going to bed, Phil. You are 
looking fagged, my dearest ; and that must not 
be. I will bring "ai wine and seltzer up to you, 
and will sit a while with you, if you like, and try 
to read you to sleep.” 

“There is nothing I should like better, my 
darling,” replied the young fellow, looking upward 
at his sister with his sad sweet smile. 

Lovingly she assisted him to rise from the 
couch ; Mrs. Maclean going before them to light 
the candles in the hall, Aunt Lucy was yawning 
prodigiously now. 

“ Well, Lina, I hope you will enjoy this dance 
on the 7th,” said she, 

“Tt will have little concern for me, Aunt Lucy,” 
answered the girl quietly. “I shall not dance.” 

“My beautiful sister not dance at a ball!” 
whispered Phil incredulously. ‘Oh, nonsense, 
Lina, nonsense——” 

She stopped his lips with a kiss. 

And so, with his arm — on Lina’s, Phil 
went laboriously up to his ; Mrs. Maclean 
parting with them at her dressing-room door. 

An hour later Philip Ferris’s melancholy eyes 
were closed in uneasy slumber; the long and 
wearisome day for him was once more ended. He 
slept with Lina’s kisses still warm upon his lips, 
and Lina’s loving, jonate prayers still hover- 
ing perhaps around his pillow. 

At the head of the fine staircase, upon the first 
landing, she met Mrs. Maclean’s maid. 

“Do you require my services to-night, Miss 
Lina?” asked the woman, who had known Lina 
Ferris for many years. 

“Not to-night, Jennings, thank you,” she 
answered, “Iam not going to bed just yet.” 

At the foot of the wide stairs in the hall she 
encountered Bing the footman. 

“T am locking up for the night, Miss Ferris,” 
said the man. “Shall I extinguish the lights in 
Mr. Phil’s ro m?” 

“No thank you,” replied Lina ; “I will put 
them out myself.” 

She passed into her brother’s study, shut the 
door, and drew the velvet curtain across it. The 
beautiful artistic room, with its subdued tiats 
and coloured shadows, seemed at this hour very 
sombre and still. The dying wood embers were 
dropping upon the hearth ; the heads of the wild- 
beast skins lying about looked half ferocious in 
the tinted gloom. Lina could hear the step of a 
policeman upon the broad damp pavement of 
Portugal-square. 

She reseated herself upon the footstool by her 
brother’s couch, and laid her head gently where 
he had lain. 

So she sat there, quite alone, her eyes fixed on 
the dying wood ashes upon the andirons, falling— 
falling—like the leaves in autumn. Though 
awake, she sat there dreaming far into the night 
—‘the dead unhappy night ””—of Phil’s future 
and of her own, 

(To be continued.) 








Smmiar to a note in music, no colour can be 
said to be in itself either false or true, ugly or 
beautiful. A note and a colour acquire beauty 
and ugliness according to their associations ; 
therefore to colour well depends, in the first 
instance, on the painter’s knowledge and intl 
mate sense of the laws of contrast and similitude. 
But there is still another factor in the art of 
colouring well ; for, just as the musician obtains 
richness and novelty of expression by means of & 
distribution of sound through the instruments of 
the orchestra, so does the painter obtain depth 
and richness through a judicious distribution of 
values. If we were to disturb the distribution of 
values in the pictures of Titian, Rubens, Veronese, 
their colour would at once seem crude, supert- 
ficial, without cohesion or rarity. 
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MARSH FAIRY. 


—2i-— 
CHAPTER III,—(continued.) 


OLIVE was there, but she did not hear the 
silent foot-fall, and did not lift her head. She 
had dropped her face in her hands when Mabel 
Naylor left the room, and she still sat in that 
position of deep dejection, even suffering when 
the man looked upon her. 

An expression of greater pain contracted his 
brow as he saw her, and he stood there for some 
moments motionless ; then he went forward and 
laid his.hand upon her bowed head. 

“ What is the matter, my darling ?”’ he asked, 
tenderly, his voice as gentle and sympathetic as 
that of a womam. “What has happened to my 
little one ?” 

She sprung up immediately and flung her 
arms about his neck, kissing him as a little child 
does its mother. 

“Ts it you at last, father-?” she cried, hysteric- 
ally. “I thought you would never come, What 
made you so late?” 

“Trying to get something for us to eat, 
dearest,” he answered, wearily. “But tell me; 
= oo those people, and how came they 
ere ? 

She coloured painfully. 

“T—— Don’t scold me, father! Please 
don’t! I meart to tell you all about it. I 
did not—expect then to come here, and——” 

She broke down and commenced to sob 
piteously. He took her in his arms and soothed 
her with a few tender kisses. 

“Am Iso used to scolding you that you fer 
me, my darling?” he asked. “Am I such a 
dreadful man that you cannot come to me with 
anything that you wish ?” 

“No; it is not that.” 

“Then tell me, little one.” 

“Tt is that I have disobeyed you, dear. You 
forbade my going into the city,” she exclaimed, 
hurriedly, and in a low tone; “and I have been 
not once, but several times. Little Jack begged 
so hard to go. He wanted something to eat— 
something different from what we have here to 
give him, and I had not the heart to refuse. I 
took him, father.” 

“To the city ' 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“ And you bought him food?” 

a 


“ But where did you get money, Olive ?” 

She dropped her head and a burning blush dyed 
her cheeks. 

“I—I told—fortunes !” she stammered. 

“Olive!” 

He dropped the hands that he held and stepped 
back a pace, but without rising she caught him 
and held him, lifting her face pleadingly. 

“T did not lie to the people!” she cried, 
earnestly. “I swear to you that I did not. I told 
them that there was nothing special in it, and the 
very honesty of it made them give me money to 
tell them. You know how old Peg Woolfork 
taught me, They said it was wonderful, and one 
person sent me to another. We needed money, 
— and there was no sin in it when I did not 
ie, 


He sighed heavily, then said, gently,— 
““ Go on ” 


_“ This morning I took Jack in again,” she con- 
tinued, even more slowly, “and—I don’t know 
how it happened. I was telling a young man’s 
fortune, when he attempted to do something and 
fell. He sprained his ankle so that it was im- 
and possible for him to walk. I could not carry him, 

Was In an agony of fear, when the young man 
Whose fortune I had been telling offered to bring 
him home for me. There was nothing to do but 
Consent. He put the poor little fellow on his 
horse and brought him as far as it was possible, 
then he carried him the rest of the way. He was 
80kind father. He bought lotions on the way, 
and bound Jack’s leg when we got there. I did 
uot think to tell him not to speak of our home, 
and he brought these people out to see me. Did 

do Very wrong, dear ?” 

He did not reply at once. He was looking out 


through the open door into the heart of the 
swamp. He had apparently forgotten her, for 
the shadow of an awful sorrow was in his eyes ; 
but with alittle start he came back to the present, 
again and placed his hand upon her head. 

“Were they—-were they kind to you, dear— 
those ladies who were here ? ” 

“Not—very,” she stammered. “I only spoke 
to one of them.” 

* And who was she?” 

Miss Mabel Naylor.” 

The hand fell. Fora moment the man staggered 
as if under a heavy blow. White as it had been 
before, his face grew perceptibly whiter. He tot- 
tered to a chair and half fell into it, pressing his 
hand above his heart spasmodically. 

Like a flash Olive was by his side. 

“* What is it ?’”’ she cried, her voice hoarse with 
terror. “Oh, daddy, speak to me!” 

“ Nothing,” he answered, with a drawn, miser- 
able smile. “It is only the old trouble with my 
heart.” 

“ Oh, father !” she cried, tremulously, tearfully, 
“some day ” 

He pat.ed her head gently. 

“Don’t let usspeak of some day, dear one. 
‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’ I 
am not quite sure that it would be an evil to you, 
either,” 

“Don’t say such a thing!” she cried. “ Let 
anything happen me rather than that !” 

* Well, well ; Heaven knows best. How is little 
Jack, dearest ?” 

“Sleeping,” she answered. 

“Poor little wretch! It is harder on him 
than you, Olive, for he suffers while you do 
not.” 

He got up, and together they softly ap- 
proached the rear door and looked into the ouly 
other room the shanty contained. A cripple boy 
lay upon a clean pallet—a boy but a few years 
younger than Olive, but bent and doubled until 
he seemed not larger than a child of nine, and as 
red looked, a quiver passed over the man’s 
ace, 

“ Heaven help him!” he whispered. “ And to 
think that I am responsible for that! It is worse 
than murder—much worse !”’ 








CHAPTER IV. 


“Don’t go out to-day, father. You look so 
tired, so worn, so ill that I am afraid to have you 
go. See how you tremble as you stand. Dear 
don’t gu !” 

Olive stood upon the door-sill of the little 
shanty with her arm about her father’s neck, 
looking into his face pleadingly ; but he did not 
return the gaze, his own being directed far out 
over the swamp with an expression of bitter re- 
flection. 

He had not slept through all the hours of that 
long night, but bad lain in his hard bed, looking 
up at the stars through the open door, wondering 
when the horror of life was to end for him. 

“Give me but time to provide for those two 
helpless ones, oh, Heaven ! and then let the end 
come as soon as Thou wilt. It is so long—so very 
long—and I am worn out and useless now. I[ 
have tried to be brave, but the burden of it all is 
killing me !” 

And then he had made plans for the few days of 
the future that seemed to lie before him, but 
there was very little hope in them. It was of 
those of which he was thinking when he stood be- 
side the door upon the following morning, with 
Olive’s arm about his neck. 

It was not until she had repeated her request 
the second time that he apparently heard her ; 
then he looked at her with a sort of start, as if 
she had aroused him from a deep sleep. 

“T must go,” he said, wearily, passing his hand 
across his eyes, as if his vision were not quite 
clear. “ I must go, darling ; there is no time to 
be lost now.” 

“No time to be lost?” she repeated, won- 
deringly. “How curiously you speak! Ore 
would suppose that you had some tremendous 
thing to do! Father—there are—so many things 





I want to ask you—so many things I want to 


know—that I ought to know ; and yet—and yet 
I half fear to ask you. I——” 

He shivered as if with a chill. 

“Yon’t ask me!” he cried out in terror. 
“Don’t ask me! Why should you wish to know 
the horrible seciet that has ruined my life and 
yours, and poor little Jack’s most of all? Oh, it 
has pursued me so pitilessly, so——” 

“Then there is a secret ?’’ she asked, her sweet 
voice grown suddenly hoarse and rasping. “We 
were not born what we are, but some horrible 
fatality has made us the thiogs which people 
look upon as freaks. Why not tell me what it is, 
dear ?” 

“T dare not—at least, not yet. You shall 
know some time, little one, all the terrible truth, 
but it must not come yet. Heaven knows it will 
be soon enough and horrible enough! Don’t go 
to the city to-day, Olive, remain here with little 
Jack.” 

“ But, father——” 

“Don’t detain me now ; and ask me nothing, 
for Heaven’s sake! I might tell you, and that 
would mean madness for youand me, Good-bye, 
my darling. I will return as soon as I can.” 

He kissed her very tenderly ; then, with bowed 
head, he went away, staggering as he went. He 
did not even glance back, or he might have seen 
her standing there with her hands pressed above 
her heart, an expression of absolute anguish upon 
her lovely face. 

She did not know how long she remained in 
that position, nor even could she have formulated 
her thoughts, when she was aroused by a weak 
little voice from an inner room. She turned and 
went in quickly. 

The crippled child was lying there with his 
ankle still bandaged, and an expression of pain in 
his eyes ; but he seemed to forget himself as he 
saw his sister. 

“ What’s the matter, Olive? You are as pale 
as one of the ghosts Nurse Dawson used to read 
us about! Has anything happened?” 

“* Nothing unusual, dear,” she answered, 
gently. “Iam a little worried about father— 
that is all. How is your ankle?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t hurt so bad but what I can 
stand it. What about father? Isn’t he well?” 

“ T don’t think he is,” 

“ Maybe that was what was the matter with 
him last night. I was awake most of the night 
with my leg, and he was staring up at the sky all 
night. I never saw him once with his eyes shut. 
Then he would whisper to himself; and once I 
heard him gay: ‘The fault is mine—all mine! 
That is the very hardest part to bear!” 

“ Poor father !” 

“ What did he mean, do you suppose, Olive?” 

“T don’t know, de:r, and we must not question 
him at all. He is in some deep trouble, and we 
must not harass him, but only help him te bear 
it in silence. He loves us both so much, Jack.” 

“Did you ever notice him look at me some- 
times, Olive, when he thinks we are not observing 
him? It is the queerst thing. It doesn’t seem 
like love, though he is so good to me. It seems 
as if he had done some awful thing that he was 
sorry for, and as if I reminded him of it.” 

You must not think such things, Jack. It is 
not right. Father never committed a wrong act 
in his life. I would stake my soul on that. He 
is too gentle, too tender, too good.” 

“Then why are we here?” persisted the boy, 
“why do we live in a place like this, hiding from 
all the world, if that: be true ? Why can’t we have 
a house in the city ? Why can’t we know people? 
Why must we never speak of it, even when a 
person says a word to usin the streets? There 
is something, Olive, and—and 1 am going to find 
out what it is.” 

“ Jack, what are you saying? Father would 
never forgive you if you were to pry into his 
affairs. You must not think of such a thing.” 

“That is all Ihave heard all my life—‘ You 
must not think of such athing.’ But Ido think, 
and I can’t help it. What is the good of our 
living just a burden on father and nothing else ? 
I am going to do something.” 

“ What are you going to do?” 
“JT don’t know. You smile asif you thought a 
weakling like me could do nothing ; but let me 





tell y.u something, Olive. I see it all just as 
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clearly as I see you. This can’t go on. Something 
is going to happen. 


I think of it at night until | 


I wonder that my hair isn’t grey in the morning, | 


sometimes. 
have any father, and then what is going to become 
of you and me?” 

She looked at him in a startled way, and did 
not rep'y. 

“You see,” he cried, half 
“something has got to be done, ar 
to do it. 


triumphantly, 
] 


am going 
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I am going to do something to take 
care of you.” 

There were tears in her eyes as she looked at 
the poor little misshapen limbs, but she could not 
find it in her heart to say a word of discourage- 
ment to him. She bent and kissed the little 
eager face that was lifted to hers, and went 


swiftly out of the room that she mig! 
her emotion, 


it conceal 


As she entered the front room of the wretched 
place, she started back with a little exclamation 
of alarm, for it was no longer vacant. A man 
stood there. 

She could not tell how long he had been there, 
for she had not heard him enter ; but his hat was 
in his hand, andjhe was smiling at her ina reassur- 
ing way that was very sweet to the lovely little 
creature. He advanced and held out his hand 
with as much courtesy as he might have showa a 
princess, 

“T am afraid you do not remember me, Miss 
Olive,” he said, quietly. “If was here yesterday 
afternoon with my friend Hugh Manning. I am 
Maurice Lemaitre.” 

“T remember you row, though I confess tl 
I did not at first. Perhaps it was because ye 
startled me.” 

“Did [? Tam sorry for that. 
open, and as I walked in you came from t 
other room. One gets so accustomed to doin 
that sort of thing in these homes, that [ did n¢ 
think when I entered here in the same uncere- 
monious way. Will you pardon me?” 

“ Certainly, but——” 


The door w: 







She paused in some embarrassment, and he 
laughed genially. 


“But what have I come for ? ] 


santly. “Is that how you meaut to complete 
your sentence ?” 
“ Perhaps not quite so inhospitably. 


have said, ‘ But how can I serve you’ ! 


I should 


“That does sound better, though it means the 
same thing in the end, does it not?” he said, 
smilingly. ‘ Won't you ask me to sit down? I 
am dead tired.” 

She pointed to a stool and then waited for him 
to begin. 

“Tam afraid I shall seem very rude to you,” 
he said, flushing and hesitating. ‘“ The fact is, I 
did not wait to eonsider my act before coming 
here, or I might have taken another method of 
performing it. As you know, I was here last 
evening and saw you.. TI have taken a great in- 
terest in you, Miss Olive, and it seemed to me 
that there might be something that I could do to 
make life pleasanter for you. [am quite aware 
that you do not live here alone, and I thought 
that possibly —.” 

He paused and looked at her as if his own 
kindness of heart were distressing to him. But 
his embarrassment was not sufficient to cause him 
to lose sight of the impression that he had 
made, 

He saw her eyes fil! with tears ; he saw her 
hesitate ; and then she c:me forward with a swift 
motion and held out her hand to him, 

“ You are very good,” she cried, her voice tre- 
mulous with emotion ; “and you may imagine 
how much I appreciate that goodness, when I tell 
you that you are the very first person who ever 
spoke those words to meinall my life. I am 
eighteen years old, yet no human being has ever 


One of these days we—we won’t— | 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir is doubful if Maurice Lemaitre’s words would 
1ave affected Olive as they did, if it had not been 


I 
| for the nervous state in which she found herself 
t 


hat morning. 
The affairs of the day and of the night previous 


| had been unusual, and of such a character as to 


he said, plea- | 


tried to make life pleasanter for me, except my | 


father and my brother, who could not. I shall 
never forget as long as I live that you were the 
first.” 

And then, to his astonishment, she began sob- 
bivg as if her heart would break, 


render her highly sensitive and impressionable. 
Perhaps Maurice Lemaitre knew that, too, for 
there were few more successful character and 
situation readers than he, but he also knew per- 
fectly well how to act upon the advantage he had 
gained, 

He stood up and took the hand she offered 
him, pressing it gently between his palms ; then 
half turned away, as if to conceal a surreptitious 
tear that had stolen to his own eye. That the 
tear was not there wasa matter of little con- 
sequence when Maurice Lemaitre chose to consider 
that it was. 

When she had somewhat controlled herself and 
was weeping more quietly, he turned back to her 
and touched her hair lightly, kindly, with th 
soft, caressing movement that he might have 
bestowed upon a child. 

“Poor little one!” he said;:with a delicious 
tremor in his voice—“ poor little one! It must 
be terrib'y hard, terribly lonely for you. And 
do you live in this place all the year around ?” 

“ We have only been here a little while, just a 
few months, you know,” she answered, en- 
deavouring to dry her eyes. “ But, oh! it is 
horrible—horrible !” 

“T can imagine that it must be. 
have borne it so long is a mystery. 
mystery is at an end now. 
with me, will you not ? 
ny—” 

She shook her head wearily, and a little 
tremulous smile erossed her lips. 

“ You don’t understand,” she said, gently. “I 
can’t do that. You are very kind, but I can’t do 


But that 
You will come away 
You shall be my sister, 





How you | 


large porcelain-blue eyes were filled with physica! 
suffering, but there was a certain bravery in the 
drawn mouth that was pitiful. 

“ Jack, why have you tried to get up?” cried 
Olive. 

“Because I heard the conversation between 
you and this gentleman,” he auswered, in an 
agitated sort of way, his excitement but tov 
apparent in the flashes of colour that came inio 
his white face, “ and because there was something 
that I wanted to say to him. You have been 
very kind, sir. You have offeredto be a friend 
to Olive or any of her family that needed your 
assistance. You say youare wealtby and influential, 
Well, sir, f am her brother,:and I need your 
assistance, if you will give it to me.” 

Lemaitre was silent for a moment from aston- 
ishment. The boy was so small, so frail, so 
hideous in his deformity ; but there was some- 
thing in his manner that demanded respect, and 
it was in almost the same tone that he had 
spoken to Olive that Lemaitre replied,-- 

“Well, my boy, what is it that I can do?” 

“You can give me employment, sir. I love 
my father ; I would bear anything for his sike 
that I had the right to bear, but I have that 
right no longer in this case. My sister’s whol 
future and my own are crying out to me. If 
you would do the kindest act that man ever:did 
for man, give me work to do.” 

“Jack, you must be mad!” cried Olive, 
pushing him .into an old broken .chair—“ you 
must be mad! You know that father would 
never consent,” 


“Then I shall not ask him. Iam fifteen now, 


| sir. Father has not quite brought me up:as a 


that. Iam as much chained to my fate as the | 


convict is to the ball he drags. I have a brother 
and a father. There is nothing under heaven 
that could ever make me desert them !” 

She had lowered her voice, in order that Jack 
should not hear, but Maurice’s was quite clear 
when he replied,— 

“Then let me help you in some other way—let 
me help you inany way that you may name. I 
am rich, influential. I can do anything for you 
—anything that you may desire, It is like the 
fairy prince that would rescue you from the 
mire of your awful surroundings. I am ready 
to do anything—everything—that I can. 


Speak, little one, and tell me what it is to | 


be.” 

She still. sheok her head, but there was a 
happier light in her eyes than there. had been in 
many days. 

“tt does sound like a story in a book, does it 
not ?” she asked. “ You don’t know how grate- 
ful I am, and I am afraid you never will, since I 
can accept nothing either from you or any other. 
My father will not allow it. He is so poor that 
there have been times when for days together he 
and Jack and I have lived upon leaves, but there 
is no help fer it, sir. You can only leave us to 
our fate.” 

“But I can’t do that, child. 
criminal on my part.” 


It would be 


baby, for he has taught. me many things: that are 
useful for me to know, but practically I am of n> 
use at all here. It is killing me. Father is not 
strong. Some day he will die, and then what 
will become of my sister? Will you give me 
something to do, sir?” 

“You know that until you are of age: you 
father can control you,” answered | Maurice, 
having gone deeper than he intended. 

Jack’s face fell, but the dejection was. bui 
momentary. He lifted his head, his countenance 
filled with resolution. 

“T shall ask him*to consent, sir. I shall beg 
him to allow me to go ovt into the world, and 
if he refuse, then I shall go without his 
consent.” 

“Jack!” 

The exclamation came from Olive, filled with 
horror. 

“IT know that you have looked upon me only 
asa child during all these years, never realizing 
that I was growing out of childhood faster tham 


most boys, on account of the life that I have 


led ; but that is all over and done with now 
Olive. I don’t know what father’s reazons ave 
for keeping us here, but I can’t stay any longer. 


| lé it affected only me I might bear it watil tic 


“ Nevertheless, there is nothing to be done,” | 


she answered, firmly. 

‘But let me do something for your father, 
your brother.” 

“T am sure that father would not have it, and 
it would only distress him if I should allow you 
to see him. Please do not ask it again, eir, and 
please forget that you have ever seen me. 
That is the only kindness that you can ever do 
me, believe me. Don’t think me rude, but go 
now.” 

“Not yet, if you please, sir.” 

Olive turned quickly at the sound of the voice 
from the rear. She uttered a little cry and 
darted forward, for there, leaning against the 


| door-easting, with his face distorted with pain, 


was little Jack, the crippled boy. 
His curly, tiaxen hair, so like a baby’s, and so 
unlike Olive’s raven locks, was dishevelled, his 





day I died, but I must thiuk of you.” 

“Then forget me. I would rather starve thaa 
have you disobey father !” 

“ But you are not going to starve. Very few 
people starve nowadays. It would be:someihins 
worse than that—infinitely worse. Don’t tals, 
Olive. It is because I love you and father 
much that I cannot endure it any longer. Will 
you give me something to do, sir?” 

The question was put with almost desperate 
pleading to Lemaitre, and the man saw lis 
opportunity. 

“ What can you do?” he asked, gravely. 

Jack thought for a moment. 

“T have never hal any practical experience at 
anything, but. I can keep books. Father ta 
me ; and because I have had nothing else to co, t 
have amused myself with learning such things, a> 
other boys amuse themselves with toys. I am 
pretty strong, sir, though I don’t look it ; bub 
the fact is that I sprained my ankle yesterday, 
and it is exceedingly painful... You must not 
pay any attention to Olive. She has looked 
upon me as a helpless baby for so. long—she and 
father—that neither of them cam rid them:elves 
of theidea,. But: you will find that I am-not a 
baby. I only ask you to try me, sir. If I donot 











earn the money that you pay me, why ”—with a 
little piteous wave of the hand— Heaven knows 
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I cin always find as good a home as this to 
return to.” 

Maurice was silent for a moment. He was 
thinking rapidly. Why not do as the boy re- 
quested ? he asked himself. Would it not give 
him an opportunity of seeing Olive that he would 
never have if she remained where she was? And 
then there were other reasons. He had fallen 
deeply, blindly, madly in love with the girl, 
and—— 

He took one look into the beautiful face, then 
he stepped forward and offered his hand to Jack. 

“T honour you for your bravery, my boy,” he 
said, earnestly, ‘“ You are quite right, and your 
sister is wrong ; you have not the moral right to 
do what you are doing. . Your father has not the 
right to demand it of you. I will see what can 
be dove. Trust everything to me. Perhaps it 
might be as well not to speak to your father of 
my visit to-day, for, after all, there is no certainty 
that I can succeed, Wait. Will you promise me 
to do that 3?” 

“Yes,” cried Jack. 

He put out his hand to Olive, and she laid her 
palm in it timidly. 

“And you will trust me?” he asked, gently. 
“You will remain silent for your brother's 
sake ?” 

“T will promise nothing !”’ she cried out. “ It 
is all wrong. Iam sure itis, and that no. good 
will come of it. I seem to feel a horrible presenti- 
ment of evil, I should die if any ill befell. my. 


father !” 





CHAPTER VI. 


For the first time in all the course of their 
lonely, unhappy lives, there was_a strained feeling 
between Olive and her biother. 

She took care of him in the old way ; she read 
tohim the few books in their possession, which 
he already knew, by heart; she dressed his leg. in 
the same tender way ; but they.no longer shared 
each other’s every thought as they had done in 
the old days when they were all in all to each 
other, 

There were moments that, lengthened — into 
hours, when neither of. them spoke at all, each 
busy with his or her own thoughts—thoughts that 
were not always pleasant, as could be seen in the 
reflection on the young countenances, 

And their father shared their reticence. 

Sometimes it seemed that -he had forgotten 
their very existence, but would sit in the doorway 
of the little shanty, gazing out over the marshes, 
sometimes vacantly, then as if some white-heat 
passion were burnivg into his verysoul. And for 
the first time a sort of fear seemed to haye come 
into Olive’s life. She dreaded for him to come 
home, where she had once longed for it. She 
avoided his presence when he was there, and the 
iis that she did so pierced her to the very 
soul, 


“Tt is because I am deceiving him,” she whis- | 
“Tt is because I am | 


pered to her conscience. 
concealing from him that which he ought to 
know ; and I will tell him—I will !” 

But at the next opportunity the old dread of 
something, she kuew not what, prevented her 
speaking, until it was etervally too late. 

Jack’s ankle was as well as usual again, it not 
having been a particularly severe sprain, and he 
was hobbling about as he had done since his in- 
lancy, when one morning, soon after their father’s 
‘leparture, Maurice Lemaitre made his appearance. 
It was not the first time he had been there since 
ie had promised to see what could be done for 
Jack, but somehow Olive’s heart seemed to sink 
upon that particular morning as she saw his hand- 
some, smiling face at. the door. 

He was almost too beautiful for manhood as 
he stood there with the warm sunshine falling 
full upon him, but;somehow she did not seem to 
see it. Perhaps it was the pain in her heart that 
blinded her eyes, but it did not blind her suffi- 
cently to prevent her seeing the eagerness in 
little Jack’s countenance. 

* Good-morning!” cried the boy, with ill- 
concealed delight, while Olive clasped her hands 


closely in but too apparent dread. “ Is there any 
Lews 2?” 














Lemaitre did not look at Olive. He went for- 
ward, and taking the boy’s hand, pressed it 
gently. 

“Yes, my boy, there is news,” he said, speaking 
ina tone almust of tenderness. “I am afraid 
your sister will not appreciate it as much as you 


and I do, but I know she will find that it will be | 


to your and her interest in the end, There is 
nothing that could have induced me to do what 
I have done, otherwise.” 

He glanced half shyly at Olive. She wasas pale 


_as dead ashes, and leaning against the door for 


support. Her eyes were fixed upon Jack, whose 
face was flushed to an almost startling degree. He 
half arose from his chair and clutched wildly at 
Maurice’s hand. 

“What is it?” he cried, hoarsely. 
quics ! 
thought of it all. Oh, sir, you don’t know what 
it is to live the life that I have lived for fifteen 
years! You don’t know what it is.to see the 
only creature you love suffering for the want of 
the barest necessities of life. Look at ny sister ! 
Is there any girl so beautiful as she ? I have been 
in the streets of the city. I have seen the fine 
ladies pass in their carriages and upon the streets, 
yet I have never seen one so beautiful as Olive. 
Yet, look at her! Buried—worse than buried— 
in the heart of a swamp! One can stand any- 
thing, sir, when there is something in the future 
to which one can look forward ; but when it is 
worse than the blackness of hell—when there is 
nothing but the perdition of loneliness and un- 
rest, nothing, but the.wild waste that even God 
himself has deserted surrounding you—then, sir, 
there is madness in the very atmosphere you 
breathe! Oh,-I have tried so hard to be hopeful 
—I haye-tried so hard to see the will of God in it 
all; to. obey. my father, and submit without a 
murmur to the wretched fate that has seemed to 
be marked out for me; but I can’t—I can’t—I 
can’t!” 

He had broken down,; and, was sobbing as he 
had;never done in.his life before, and there was 
even a stifled, choking noise from Olive’s 
direction. 

Lemaitre lowered his head. There was just a 
moment when he was ashamed of himself and the 
dastardly part he was playing. There was j.st 
@ moment when, perhaps, he wished himself an 
honest man ; but the desire did not last longer 
than that. He felt, somehow, ashamed in pre- 
sence of those pure-hearted children ; but the 
feeling was not sufficiently deep to last. 

He put his hand on Jack’s head and patted it 
with a caressing motion that resembled affection, 
but, went no deeper than :esemblance. 

“There! there!” he exclaimed, softly. “ You 
have borne your sufferings like a martyr, my 
little man. Don’t let a prospect of good fortune 
make.a baby of you.” 

Jack looked up, smiling through his tears. 

“T shall not, sir,” he answered, bravely. “It 
was only a little weakness, which is gone already. 
I shall give you no cause to complain of me in the 
future, [hope. God bless you, sir, as the only 
friend I have ever had except my father and 
sister. And now, won’t you tell me what it is ? 
Iam all impatience to know. You will forgive 
that feeling, won’t you?” 

“Yes, as the most natural one under Heaven,” 








“ Speak 


answered Lemaitre, laughing. “ I have got a posi- | 
It is not much of a one, to be sure, 


tion for you. 
but something for a start. It is in the largest 
banking-house in Drayton, where you will have 
every opportunity for advancement that your 
merit warrants.” 

Jack’s eyes were fairly dancing with delight. 

“You don’t mean it, sir!” he cried. “ Why, it 
seems too good to be true. Itisas if my fairy 
godfather had come at last and converted me into 
a veritable prince, when I least hoped for it. Aud 
when do I begin, sir ?” 

“Right away.” 

“Now? To-day?” eagerly. 

‘You are expected there at noon to-day.” 

Jack arose, but before he could take.a step 
forward, Olive was beside him. She flung. her 


arms around his neck and held him closely, 

“ Oh, Jack,” she. cried,, brokenly, “ you, won't 
go till father comes, will you? Don’t do it, dear ! | 
You have never. disobeyed him in | 

y 


Don’t doit ! 


| tion upon me, 


I feel as if I were choking with the | 











your life that you have not suffered from it. If 
you tell him how: you have set your heart upon 
it he willlet you go; but don’t do it without his 
permission, dear.” 

An expression of weakness passed over the boy’s 
face ; but it was gone almost before it had ex- 
isted, and his thin lips drew into a rigid line of 
determintion. 


“T must!” he exclaimed, huskily. ‘“ Don’t 


| make it any harder for me to disobey him, Olive, 


than it is already. I feel it to be a sacred obliga- 
I can’t live the life I am leading 
any longer. It means madness. I can’t do it, 
Olive, and you have not the right to demand. it 
of me. I feel it to be a crime against God !” 

“ But, ob, Jack, think, think! I only ask you 
to wait until father comes. I only ask you to 
wait until you have told him how you feel, and 
get his consent.” 

“T never should get his consent,” answered 
the boy, his young voice heavy almost to stolidity. 
“He would refuse it, and then I should go. 
anyway, and it would be all the worse for both 
of us. Don’t ask it, Olive. Let us go, sir; let 
us go! I can’t bear it any longer.” 

And something there was in the young face 
that told Olive it was useless to plead longer. 

She could do nothing, nothing. Her heart 
seemed breaking with the terrible pain of it all; 
but she was silent at last, and taking a step 
backward, she allowed her arms to drop from his 
neck, 

She did not speak a word, but when-he wa 
ready to goshe followed. She watched Lemaitre 
when he took the boy into a clothing store, and 
she saw him when he emerged with a change of 
outfit that made him look like another boy ; but 
that had no power to lessen the pain at her heart. 

She followed them about in silence, and then 
she stopped before the door of the bank as Jack 
was about to enter. 

The boy looked back at her, but did not trust 
himself to approach her ; but Maurice left him 
standing there and returned to her. 

“ Don’t look so heart-broken,” he said tenderly. 
“ You will know ina day or two that it is the 
very best thing that could have happened. If I 
did not believe that, I should have died rather 
than do it. My poor little cne! Go back home 
now, dear. I will come to you to-morrow and 
tell you everything.” 

She did not reply, but turning away, she crept 
back to her home. It seemed that she would 
never reach the little shanty, uuder the fatigue 
that was upon her heart and limbs ; but she got 
there as the sun was fading. 

As she approached the door she saw her father 
standing there, shading his face to look out over 
the swamp. 

With a little breathless, gasping ery she ran 
forward and threw herself upou her knees before 
him, clasping him about the legs, He,looked at 
her for a moment in dumb amaz2ment, then he 
stooped forward and raised her. 

“ What has happened, Olive?” he whispered, 
hoarsely, “Why don’t you speak? Where is 


| Jack ?” 


“Gone !” she gasped. “ Oh father, forgive me ! 


| I have known for days that he was going, and I 


dared not tell you! Oh, what shall I do, what 
shall I do?” 

“Calm yourself!” he cried, earnestly, “and 
answerme. Where has Jack gone, and for what?” 

“ He said he could bear this life no longer, and 
he has secured a place in the city to work.” 

“To work? But at what? With whom?” 

“ He has gone into a bank.” 

A sickening pallor crept over his face, but he 
held her very closely, al:znost too cluscly to be 
aware of what he was doing. 

“ Whose bank?” he asked, not able to force 
his voice above a whisper. 

“ Mareus Naylor’s,’”’ she answered, sobbingly. 

“No, no!” he cried, flinging her from him 
almost violently. “For Heaven’s sake tell me 
that you. were mistaken in the name. It is not 
Marcus Naylor: it can’t, be. Think again and 
auswer me quickly, or I shall go mad—mad! 
Great Heaven, is Thy hideous judgment never 
toend? Is there no hope for use on earth nor 
throrch eternity }” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Very timidly Olive advanced and placed her 
hand upon her father’s arm. His face was more 
like that of a dead than a living man. All the 
mad workings of a distorted passion had died 
from his countenance, as if from sudden paralysis, 
and only the calm, stony whiteness of death re- 
mained, 

Not a muscle of his entire form moved Olive 
touched. He seemed unconsious of her presence. 

“ Father,” she whispered, in a low, frightened 
undertone, “father, won't you speak to me ? 
Won’t you say something? No matter what! 
Only speak !” 

Her voice rose desperately, almost to a terror- 
ized scream, as she proceeded, and a long sigh 
escaped him. The words seemed to reach him as 
he long distance intervened between him and 

1er. 

“ What’s the matter ’”’ he questioned, dully. 

“Oh, surely you know —surely you know! It 
is about Jack. Don’t you remember ?” 

His twitched nervously for a moment, then he 
replied slowly,— 

“Yes, of course, [remember. Poor little Jack! 
I don’t wonder that he has borne it as long as he 
could. I should not have asked it of either him 
or you. It was too much—too much. Bus I 
oa I was doing right ; Heaven knows I 

id!” 

“ Oh, father, don’t speak like that! You break 
my heart. There is nothing you could ask of 
either Jack or me that we would not do for you 
gladly, gladly. But —forgive me, dear — both 
Jack andI ceased to be children before you 
realized it. You should have trusted us with 
the burden of your life, not have concealed it 
from us. Poor little crippled Jack felt it to be 
his duty to go, and he knew of no reason why he 
should not. ” 

“Poor little crippled Jack!” repeated the man 
dully, as if he were utterly unconsious of his 
words, 

“ Don’t you see that you ought to trust us, 
father? Oh, dearest, why don’t you tell me the 
secret that makes you an outcast, not only from 
those who are your equals, but from all the 
world ?” 

A terrible shiver passed over him that shook 
him violently from head to foot. He looked into 
her eyes for a moment as if the temptation to 
tell were almost too great to be borne ; then he 
flung up his head with a passionate gesture and 
placed his hand above his heart as if to control 
its wild beating. 

“No, no,” he gasped. “Don’t ask me. I 
can’t tell you—I can’t. You are young and inno- 
cent and pure. I had rather strike you dead as 
you stand there than tell you the story that has 
wrecked my life. I had rather see you lying out 
there in the swamp like one withered flower than 
have you knew the terrible shame that attaches 
to you. It has been more than fourteen years 
since the horrible occurrences ot that night, and 
yet they are morealive with me to-day than they 
were then. Qh, justice, what hell could be worse 
than this!” 

A terrible madness was upon him again. His 
face was working with passion, His eyes 
were burning fiercely. He seemed to be afraid 
of himself, and glancing hastily about him with 
every evidence of terror in his manner, he ran 
from the house, and in an instant was lost from 
view in the swamp. 

As scon as she had realized that he was gone, 
Olive followed, but there was not an indication 
of the direction he had taken. It was as if the 
swamp had swallowed him. She was standing 
looking about in her dismay, when suddenly she 
heard her name called. 

Frightened as she was, a swift flush dyed her 
cheeks, aid she turned in the direction of the 
speaker, knowing perfec tly well whom she should 
see, 

It was Noel Chatteris. There was not a trace 
of a smile in his grave, grey eyes. His face was 
a tritle paler than usual, and Jacked nothing of 
its almost serious gravity . 

She did net put out her hand, and neither did 
he; but she was the first to break the silence 
after he had pronounced her name. 





“ Have you come to see.me, Mr. Chatteris?” 

“No, not exactly,” he answered, quietly. “I 
came tosee your father or your brother. Is 
either of them here?” 

“No. My father left a moment ago, and Jack 
is in the city.” 

“Tn the city ? What is he doing there?” 

She made a little weary gesture, almost of de- 
spair. 

“ He has got a position,” she answered, tremu- 
lously—‘“ a position in a bank, ” 

“ You speak of it asif it were a calamity. Are 
you not glad?” 

“Glad? Heaven knows, it seems that I ought 
to be ; we needed it bad enough. But—I can’t 
tell you, because I Con’t understand any of it 
myself. It is——” 

She could get no further, poor child! Her 
voice trembled, then broke. She could bear up 
no longer. She covered her face with her hands ; 
then, turning from him, ran swiftly in the direc- 
tion of the but. 

He waited for a moment ; then, with the gravi- 
ty of her countenance increased, he followed her. 

She had thrown herself down in front of a 
chair, and with her head buried upon the seat. 
was weeping her heart out. He stood and looked 
at her, for a little while, sympathy, distress, and 
something even deeper than either, blending in 
his countenance ; then he stepped forward, and 
lifting her in his arms, soothed her as he might 
a child. 

“ What is it?” he whispered, with a tender- 
ness of which he was unaware. ‘‘ What is it, 
little one? Why are you more unhappy than 
usual?” : 

“T don’t know,” she sobbed. “I could not 
tell you even if I wanted to, because I don’t 
understand it myself ; but everything is wrong 
and horrible, There is some awful secret in my 
father’s life which he will not tell me, that is 
killing us all. We are so friendless, so helpless, 
so horribly alone. Oh, it is worse than banish- 
ment—worse than prison—worse than perdi- 
ticn ! ad 

“And I have censured you that you have 
accepted any friendship that was offered you!” 
exclaimed Noel, with self-scorn. “I have wished 
to rob you of the little sunshine that came into 
your life. It is the selfishness and injustice of 
mankind, Will you forgive me, Olive?” 

“ For what?” she asked. 

“For misjudging you. Oh, child! you know 
so little of the world—you are so innocent, so 
pure—it seems a horrible thing to enlighten you 
to all its wickedness, and yet perhaps it would be 
the kindest thing that one could do for you ; but 
I cannot be the one. You have not been near 
me in the city, Olive—why ?” 

Her face paled so suddenly and so painfully 
that he thought she was about to faint; but 
after a moment she stammered : 

“Jack sprained his—ankle, you know. It was 
—Mr. Manning that— brought him home for me 
and—” 

“ Oh, is that so?” 

“ Yes ; didn’t you know ?” 

“No, Idid not know. That is how he happened 
to know where you lived, then ?” 

“ Why, certainly. ” 

‘* Has he ever been here again?” 

_— 

Noel Chatteris seemed to breathe more freely. 
A slight colour stole into his cheeks. . 

“ But Jack did not get well so suddenly,” he 
said, after a little pause. “Why have you not 
been in?” 

“Because I—I can’t tell you, Mr. Chatteris. 
Don’t ask me !” 

She lowered her head that he might not read 
the expression in her eyes, but the act was not 
quick enough. He saw something in them— 
something, he could scarcely tell what—but his 
heart leaped under its influence as it had never 
done in his life before. A delicious thrill passed 
over him that sent the warm blood surging into 
his face, and yet the grave man of the world did 
not understand the sweet experience that had 
come to him. 

Something kept him silent for atime. He felt 
that he could stand there and look at the sweet, 
drooping face for ever, and never grow weary. 





“T am sorry if I have distressed you, Olive, ” he 
said at last. “I wanted to come tosee you many 
times. I have thought of you often—very, very 
often ; but I don’t know why Ididn’t. I wanted 
to explain to you about that afternoon and why 
I did not appear to know you ; but you couldn't 
understand it, I am afraid. You are so pure, 
Olive. But there are those always ready to con- 
vert everything into harm, dear, and I was afraid 
that some of them might try to misconstrue our 
dear, innocent friendship. It was only to protect 
you, child, that I did it, and some day you will 
understand and appreciate the motive. You 
must have thought it very strange, very unkind, 
Olive.” 

“T—I thought it was ‘because—because you 
did not want—her—the lady to whom you are 
engaged—to know that you knew me.” 

He hesitated, a pained expression glowing in 
his eyes. 

“No, it was not that,” he answered, “I shall 
be proud of your friendship, dear, even when— 
when that lady is—my wife.” 

“Then you are going to marry her ?”” 

There was anguish in the expression, though 
the voice was singularly calm, and a curious 
whiteness overspread Noel’s faze as he replied, — 

“Some day, I suppose.” 

There was a long, painful silence ; then Noel 
Chatteris held out his hand. 

“T am going, Olive,” he said, quietly.” But 
before I go [ want you to make me a promise, 
Will you?” 

“Tf I can.” 

“T want you to promise me that if you are in 
trouble you will come to me—not to any one else, 
but to me first of all. Will you, Olive?” 

“Te, 

He pressed her hand more strongly than he 
thought. 

“T—I have not congratulated you—yet,” she 
stammered, as he reached the door. 

“Don’t!” he cried, his voice filled with un- 
conscious pain. “ That is—you may doso another 
time, but not to-night. God bless you, little 
one!” 

She did not reply, but watched him until the 
shadows swallowed him up, then she turned wear- 
ily back into the room and wept until she fell 
asleep. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was late the following morning when Olive 
awoke. She dressed herself hastily and prepared 
a meagre breakfast, of which her father swallowed 
a few mouthfuls, more because her watchful, 
troubled eyes were upon him than because he 
wished to eat. 

The silence between them was painful to her, 
though he seemed too much preoccupied to ob- 
serve it at all. 

He arose when he had finished and took his 
hat, but before he could leave the cabin Olive 
was beside him. 

“Father, when is this silence to end between 
us ?”’ she cried, half frantically. “I have borne 
it until I can bear it no longer. It is madden- 
ing! Think what it would be to you.” 

He looked at her as if in surprise, then he 
placed his hand upon her head in an absent- 
minded but gentle way, and said,— 

“Tt wll end to-day, dear. Don’t ask me now, 
but to-night you shall know everything. ” 

He kissed her once lightly, then seeming 
to remember something which he had before for- 
gotten, he caught her to him and strained her 
passionately to his heart. A single tear rolled 
down his white face and fell upon her cheek, then 
he suddenly tore himself away and rushed out. 

An inexplicable desire took possesion of her, 
and catching up her bonnet, she followed him. 
She kept at a safe distance, so that he would be 
unaware of her dogging steps, but she never lost 
sight of him, and to her surprise she soon saw 
that he was taking the road to the city. 

Still she followed. More than once his steps 
faltered — more than once he paused for rest, 
but he got up again and trudged wearily onward. 

When he came to the outskirts of the city he 
paused and glancing about him in a hunted sort 
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of way, as the animal does that fears the fire of 
an ambushed gun; but he seemed to take courage 
after a single inactive moment, and walked on a 
trie more rapidly than he had done before. 

She saw him turn into one street and out at 
another, as if he had travelled the route before, 
and at last it became quite apparent to her where 
he was going. 

It was to Marcus Naylor’s bank. 

When the thought first occured to her it came 
with a shock that was stunning. She could not 
understand her own emotion. Then as she con- 
sidered it ehe smiled. 

“Tam growing foolishly fanciful,” she said, to 
herself. “ He is only going to see Jack. I will 
wait until he comes out. These awful secrets are 
making me absurdly nervous. I must try to have 
more self-control.” 

She watched him enter the bank. 

He was a shabby-looking individual to ‘be 
eutering a magnificent structure like that, but his 
appearance was the very last thing he considered. 
It is doubtful if he thought of it at all, even 
when he saw the questioning looks of the clerks 
directed to him. His expression was wild, his 
face white as the dead, and his lips rigid as iron 
as he approached one of the des 

“Is Marcus Naylor here?” he ask-d of one of 
the young men on the other side of the gratiug. 

The youth looked up, and a shade of annoyance 
crossed his countenance as he saw the man whom 
he mentally designated a tramp. 

“No,” he said, shortly. “ He is not down yet.” 

He turned away, and the man leaned wearily 
against the railing. He was watching the door 
with feverish, hungry eyes, and as he watched, a 
little crippled creature, well-dressed, and so 
scrupulously clean that he was scarcely recognized, 
approached and placed his hand upon the man’s 
arm. 

“ Father,” he said, gently, “have you come 
here to see me ?” 

The man looked down and started violently, 
but his voice was quite calm as he replied,— 

“No, Jack. I have come to see the president 
ofthe bank. When will he be here?” 

“He may be here at any moment now. What 
do you want to see him about, father? Is it to 
take me away?” 

He did not reply, but stood looking over the 
boy’s head in a curious, glaring sort of ‘way, for 
coming through the door he had recognized the 
once familiar form of Marcus Naylor. 

He had changed greatly from the old days 
when they were both boys together. Then 
Marcus Naylor had been famous for his perfect 
manly beauty. He was not a bad-looking. man 
even yet, though his hair had silvered, and there 
were traces of age in the face, not to speak of an 
adip sity that altered the form lines unpleasantly. 
Still it was unmistakably Marcus Naylor—Marcus 
Naylor the successful man of the world, the society 
leader, the financial prince. 

And the poor outcast, the unhappy wretch 
whom he had robbed of fortune, of wife, of home, 
of honour and of liberty, stood there looking upon 
him with wildly dilating eyes, feeling murder in 
his heart as he had never felt it before, even under 
all his suffering. 

He swept Jack out of the way as if the boy had 
been a fly, and approaching the banker, stood 
there before him like Nemesis, silent as avenging 


Death 
(To be continued.) 








DICK LINDSAY’S WOOING. 


—:0:— 


“@QIvE me your list now, if you want to,” said 
Miss Lindsay, stopping her writing suddenly and 
looking up impatiently. 

She was making out invitations to a tenvis- 
party which she intended to give, and looked hot 
and cross. Dick drew a tiny piece of paper from 
his pocket, approached his sjster cautiously, 
handed her the paper, and ref#eated to his arm. 
chair. Once more seated he resumed his cigar, 
and in a half amused, half curious way watched 
his sister attentively. Sh> scuffed her feet a 





great deal, and screwed her mouth into all 
possible shapes, as she read the names to herself, 
thereby affording Dick the greatest delight ; for 
he liked to tease his sister because she got angry 
so quickly. 

“ Miss Westbrook !” she exclaimed, suddenly, 
turning and glaring at Dick. “ Why, Dick,” she 
went on impatiently, “I thought you hated Miss 
Westbrook! You are always as rude to her as 
you can possibly be ; you would rather do any- 
thing than dance with her at a party ; you say 
horrid things about her, and here you’ve put her 
down on your list. I had left her off mine 
because I thought you hated her so.” 

Miss Lindsay paused to give her brother a 
chance to get in a word, a thing she seldom did, 
it seemed to him. 

“Well,” he said, helplessly, “I thought she 
ought to come. It strikes me that it is rather 
hasty of you t2 leave her out on my account. 
Isn’t she a friend of yours?” 

“Blanche Westbrook is an awfully nice girl ; 
a thing which you may have heard me say about 
a thousand times before!” exclaimed Claire, 
throwing down her pen and getting ready for a 
fight. “ Dick Lindsay, you are the most utterly 
inconsistent creature! There doesn’t seem to be 
the slightest use in talking to you.” 

Dick tried at this point to say “No,” but his 
sister had the floor. 

“What do you want her here now for? Just 
to be as disagreeable to her as you can? I don’t 
believe she’d come, any way, because she must 
want to keep out of the way of such a rude, 
sublimely conceited ——” 

“Then don’t invite her, dearest ; but forbear 
blackguarding me, because I don’t want to go to 
the next Assembly very badly as it is, and the 
least thing —~” 

“T shall invite her, too ; and if you don’t treat 
her decently you'll wish you had. Furthermore, 
I’m going to ask her to pour out, as I should 
have in the first place, if it hadn’t been for 

ou.” 
“ Hadn’t been for—who ?” 

Claire sat down to write the addresses on her 
list. Dick smoked his cigar in silence, with a 
satisfied smile on his face, as though he had at- 
tained success in some cherished project ; then 
put on his hat and coat and started out. Claire 
wanted to tell him that it was time for lunch, 
but ‘did not, under the circumstances, think it 
best to lower herself to do so. So Dick probably 
didn’t get any. 

A week later came the tennis-party. They 
were having tea on the lawn—one of the ghast- 
liest ordeals imaginable for Dick. A word with 
everybody, a sentence with nobody ; a bewildering 
sea of blazers, on the shores of which were several 
excited girls serving chocolate and tea, and all 
the time smiling, talking, laughing, frowning, at 
the solid wall of human beings around them. 
By great exertions Dick managed to pierce his 
his way to a table more crowded than the others, 
where a slight, pretty girl, with blue eyes 
and light brown hair, was serving chocolate. 

“Do you need anything, Miss Westbrook ?” 
he asked, in a low tone, bending down over 
her. 

“No, thanks; one of the other waiters is 
getting things for me,” she said, loudly. 

Dick wisely ignored the compliment, nearly 
cracked his cheeks trying to smile, and finding a 
chair near the table, drew it up and began talking 
to Miss Westbrook, who seemed to pay very 
little attention to him. 

“ Aren’t you tired of pouring out?” he asked, 
at length, after he had seen several quarts disap- 
pear. “Claire said she would send some one to 
relieve you soon.” 

“Yes, I wish she would; I need relief,” 
replied Miss Westbrook. * 

This looked encouraging, but Dick was more or 
less used to it. Besides, as his sister hinted, he 
was conceited, so that Miss Westbrook’s last 
remark had uo perceptible effect on him. A 
minute later another girl was brought by Miss 
Lindsay to attend the chocolate, and Dick 
walked away with Miss Westbrook. They passed 
through the grounds slowly and into the con- 
servatory, which was just now vacant, and 





lighted very dimly by the sunset, but the hum 
from the lawn filled the air. 

“Well?” said Miss Westbrook, sitting down 
hard in the chair he gave her. 

Dick tried to say something and couldn’t. 

“Nice weather we're having, Mr. Lindsay,” she 
said, half derisively. This observation does not 
always kill conversation, for on this occasion it 
gave Dick’s mind the little start it needed. “I 
haven’t seen you for some time.” 

“ No ; I noticed you took particular pains not 
to see me in the street yesterday,” said Dick. 

“ T didn’t know you were anywhere about, were 

ou?” 

Dick did not answer. He could hardly feel tbat 
the conversation had been a success so far. 

“T want to have a serious talk with you,” he 
said, solemnly. 

“ Why, I hope I always talk seriously. But go 
on. I am dying to hear you say something.” 

“ Will you tell me, if you can,” he went on, 
“why I don’t get along better with people? 
People seem to hate me instinctively ; and why 
should they ?” 

“T don’t know why they do,” replied Miss 
Westbrook in rather a disgusted tone, for she 
really did know very well. “I’ve never heard any 
girl say avything about you, one way or the 
other ; but I’ve known Ciaire so long that per- 
haps they wouldn’t say anything to me on that 
account. How can you tell that they don’t like 

ou?” 
hts Well—I don’t know—for various reasons,” 
replied Dick. 

“T expect the trouble is that they don’t fulfil 
your expectations. You know that a person’s self- 
esteem is equal to his success dividei by his ex- 
pectations.” 

“But why do you yourself go out of your way 
to snub me on all occasions ? I should think we 
might be good friends.” 

“Surely, I want to be good friends with any- 
body that I see as often as I doyou. I have never 
meant to hurt your feelings—I never knew that I 
could. But did you bring me in here to give mea 
lecture on manners? Frankly, Mr. Lindsay, I 
don’t think you are the person——” 

“No,” interrupted Dick ; “I brought you 
hither to ask you why you treat me so badly, 
because—I love you, and——” 

A shriek of laughter interrupted the poor 
fellow, and Miss Westbrook rose from her chair 
almost convulsed. At this moment C'aire Lind- 
say and Frank Seymour—Miss Westbrook’s 
cousin—came into the conservatory together. 
Miss Westbrook still laughing immoderately, ex- 
claimed,— 

“ Your brother there proposed—oh 

As Dick made his escape the combin rieks 
of the three reached his ears ; but his“Sister’s 
laughter was faint, in justice to her, let us say. 

Poor Dick, his head in a whirl, feeling like an 
abject fool, and crushed by the blow to his vanity, 
no less than chagrined that he had made such a 
confession to his enemy, as he thought he re- 
garded Miss We-tbrook, hung around his mother 
and the older ladies for the next half hour. How 
he hated and cursed himself! It seemed to him 
that if he lived for ever he must always feel like 
a fool now. But, finally, as he was wandering 
about, le caught sight of Miss Westbrook in the 
hall with her things on, about to go. Seeing that 
she was alone, he stole quickly up to her. ; 

“Miss Westbrook,” he began, with a terrible 
heaviness at his heart, “I am very sorry that you 
saw fit to make public what I told you, and make 
me ridiculous. I had a better idea of you than that, 
What I told you was true—why could you not 
respect my feelings, even if they did seem absurd 
to you? I think——” 

“T haven’t time to talk now,” interrupted the 
young lady, brusquely, but with the shadow of a 
smile ; “those girls there are waiting for me. 
And I hope, Mr. Lindsay, that you will find out 
very soon why you can’t get along with most p2ople. 
But, Dick,” she continued, dropping her vice, 
“don’t be too angry with me, for your sister and 
my cousin came into the conservatory an instant 
before you knew it, and might have made fun of 
you any way. If it be any consolation to you—I 
have decided to accept you.” 
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FACETIA. 


“He is an artist by profession.” “I know 
that, but whatis he by occupation?” =, 

“THERE is no thyme like the present,” as the 
cook-maid remarked. when her-young man bought 
her a bunch of that aromatic pot-herb. 

First Stranger : “ Excuse me, sir, but I notice 
that you are looking at me closely. Is there any- 
thing about me that is familiar ?’’ Second ditto: 
“Yes, there is. My umbrella!” 

Youne Tutrer: “Do you mind me calling on 
your daughter, Mrs. Slimson, in a business suit ?” 
“No, Mr. Tutter, not if you really mean busi- 
ness.” 

Barser : “I want a motto from Shakespeare 
to hang up in my shop. Can you give me one?” 
Patron: “ Of course, how will this do? ‘Then 
saw you not his face.’” 

“Dost thou clean my furniture, fair hand- 
maiden ?” asked X., of the pretty servant who 
was polishing his escritoire, “I dust,” replied 
the handmaiden. 

Vertsopnr: “ Well, after all, 1 believe the less 
one knows the happier one is.” Genevieve: 
“ That is a comfortable philosophy. You must 
be very happy.” 

TO COLLEGE Boys. 
Lives of great men but remind us 
We may rise though others fall, 
And departing, leave behiud us 
Footprints on a rubber ball. 

Houmounist (boastingly) : “ Why, sir, the patent 
medicine sellers put my jokes in their alman- 
acks.” Cynicus: “I know it. They do that to 
mike the people ill, so that. they will buy their 
medicines.” 

Fonp Mother: “ Well, Harold, how are you 
succeeding at college?” “The professor says 
I’m getting up in figures,” “Indeed.” “ Yes; 
I used to be seventh in my class, and now I stand 
sixteenth. I’m pushing on.” 

An Irishman writing to his sweetheart from 
the country, where he had gone on busiress, 
remarked, “I am down here at present, and am 
likely to remain until I leave, unless, of course, 
I get orders to go sooner.” 

“How do you like your new cook?” “Oh, 
so, so, She is very dirty, she has no idea of 
cooking, and she smashes everything around 
her, but still she has one good and rare quality.” 
“What is that?” “She stays with us.” 

Maarstrate: “What, you here again? You 
printed! week to reform.” Prisoner: “I | 
know » your honour. But a man can’t 
reform all at once. Give me time.” “I will. 
A month.” 

EmpLoyer: “ You say that your habits are all | 
correct ?” © Applicant: Yes, sir.” Employer 
(after a moment’s pause): Do you drink?” 


Applicant (absent-minded): “Thanks. Don’t 
mind if I do.” 
“Waiter, where is my bill?” “That is not 


the way to ask for it. You should say, ‘ Waiter, 
I would like to settle my account.’” “Indeed ! 
Well, [am sorry to say that I am not such an 
accomplished liar as to be able to make that 
statement.” 

INCONTROVERTIBLE.—She: “I’m surprised at 
you, sir, to come home at this hour. You ought 
to be ashamed to look at the clock.” He: “ No’sh, 





dear’sh ; other way’sh about—clock’sh ’shamed 
to look at me, ’cause he’sh holding both his’sh 
hands before his’sh face.” 

“So friend Bushler was on top of Mont 
Blane?” “Not at all.” “But he said so,” 
“True. Two months ago when he returned 
from Switzerland he said he had been at the foot 
of Mont Blane, Since then he has gradually 
lied himself to the top.” 

TENDER-HEARTED Husband: “I think I'll go 
out for a little walk, my dear.” Wife (wrath- 
fully): “ I don’t see how you can stand there and 


see your wife struggling with a fire that won't 
burn.” Husband : “T can’t, my dear ; that is the 
reason I am going out’” 


| die.” 





‘* Wuy did you refuse the learned and rich Mr. 
Sighence?” “ He is too precise. When he pro- 
posed he asked me for my hand and liver, He 
says the liver has been proved to be the seat of 
affection. Fancy living with that sort of man!” 

**Mr. GrncHaM,” said Taper, ‘I should like a 
fortnight’s absence to attend the wedding of a 
very dear friend.” ‘It must be a very dear 
friend indeed to make you want that much time. 
Who is it?” “ Well, sir, after the ceremony she 
will be my wife.” 

Nor a Cyctonge Exactty.—Misiress: “ Why, 
Mary, I told you to make up my room an hour 
ago, and here it is in terrible disorder.” Mary: 
“* Yis, mum, an’ 1 did makeit up; but the master 
came in to put on a clane collar, mum, an’ he 
lost the button.” 

Wants TO Get iT OvER.—Maudie : ‘‘ Mamma 
sends her love, and wants you to come to tea as 
you promised.” Lady: “Yes, darling. Did 
mamma say at what time?” Maudie: “ Well, 
not exactly ; but I heard her tell papa she wanted 
to get it over as soon as vossible.” 

“THey’vE raked in a pretty tough-looking lot 
this morning, haven’t they?” observed the 
stranger, who had dropped. in at the police- 
station. “ You are looking at the wrong gang,” 
said the reporter to whom he had spoken. 
“Those are not the prisoners. They are, the 
lawyers.” 

Moprst.—“ You inherited quite a nice little 
fortune,” said the lawyer, “ Yes,” replied the 
fortunate youth. “I suppose. you will pay a lot 
of your debts now?” “Thad thought of it, but 
I concluded to make no change in my manner.of 
living. I don’t want to be accused of vulgar 
display.” ; 

“ ANGELINA,” said Edwin, “ there is a little 
question that I have long been wishing to ask 
you.” “Yes?” she said, opening her eyes very 
wide and pretending complete ignorance, although 
confident that she was fully aware of its purport. 
* T wanted to ask you whether I ought to let my 
moustache grow or not?” Gulping down her 
disappointment, she said, “I would let it grow, if 
it will grow, but I’m afraid it is like you—un- 
decided what to do.” 

Weary Huossanp: “Is supper almost ready, 
dear? I’ve been on the run all day.” Literary 
Wife: “Oh, I con’t know; I daresay not. 
I haven’t had time to think about it.” Weary 
Husband: “ Where are the children?” Literary 
Wife: “The children? Aren’t they about the 
house, somewhere? They were here this morn- 
ing.” Weary Husband (doubtfully): “Oh, by 
the way, will you sew this button on my coat ? 
It’s been off three days.” Literary Wife: “Oh, my! 
not now. Wait till I finish this interesting 
article on ‘ Housekeeping and the Care of Chil- 
dren’ for the ‘Mother’s Treasury.’ I’m _ per- 
fectly absorbed in it ; it’s such a grand topic.” 

A SCHOOL inspector was examining a class in 
grammar, and trying to elucidate the complex 
relations of adjectives and nouns by a telling 


example. “Now, for instance,” said he, ‘ what 
amI?/” That was an easy question, and all the 


children shouted, “A man!” and they looked 
around triumphantly, as much as to say, “ Ask 
another.” “Yes, but what else?” said the in- 
structor. This was not so easy, but after a 
pause a boy ventured to suggest, “ A little man.” 
“Yes, but there is something more than that.” 
This was a poser, but at last an infant phenome- 
non almost leaped from his seat in his eagerness 
and cried, ‘Please, sir, I know, sir—an ugly 
little man !” 

PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE.—On the death of a 
celebrated French journalist the following story 
was related of him. He was once very sick and 
the visiting physician gave him up at last. “I 
cannot do anything for you,” he. said, “ you must 
Another doctof was, however, called in, 
who succeeded in curing him. The first time 
the convalescent took a stroll he met his first 
doctor, who, greatly surprised, said he thought 
him no more among the living. “ Well, you 
see,” said the patient, “when you left, Doctor V. 
was called in, and he succeeded in building me 
up again.” “Oh! well! wei! A man whom J 
thought my friend! Really, it was not at all 
nice iz him,” 





He was a hard-working and zealous board 
school teacher, and had just told the class that 
wool comes off the sheep, and is made into blan- 
kets, clothing, ete, to keep us warm in cold 
weather, and he proceeded to question little 
Willie, who had been rather inattentive during 
the lesson. ‘Now, Willie,” said the teacher, 
“where does wool come from?” “Off the 
sheep’s back, teacher,” replied Willie. “ And 
what then?” inquired the teacher. Willie cou!d 
not answer. ‘What are these made from?” 
asked the teacher, touching Willie's trousers with 
the cane. ‘ Uncle John’s old ’uns ;”’ and Willie 
and the teacher and the-cane adjourned to the 
library. 


“Yes,” said the editor, as he put his.gum 
brush into the ink bottle, and tried to paste on 
a clipping with his pen—“ yes, the great. fault ot 
newspaper contributors is carelessness.. Indeed,” 
he continued, as he dropped the.copy he. had been 
writing into the waste-paper. basket and marked 
“ Editorial” across the coruer of a poem entitled 
“An Ode to Death,” “contributors are. terribly 
careless. You would be surprised,” said he, as 
he clipped out a column, of fashion notes and 
labelled them “ Agriculture,” “ to.see the. slip- 
shod writing that comes.into this office. Mis- 
spelled, unpunctuated, written on both sides of 
the sheet, illegible, ungrammatical stuff. Con- 
tributors are terribly careless.” 

A REPROOF, which was just and not discour- 
teous, was once addressed to a young rector who 
had been reared under the highest of church 


doctrines, and who held that clergymen of alt 


other denominations are without authority, and 
not entitled to be called ministers of the gospel. 
One evening, at a social gathering, he was intro- 
duced to a Baptist clergyman. He greeted the 
elder man with much manuer and ostentation. 
“Sir,” he said, “1 am glad to shake hands with 
you as a gentleman, though I caunot admit that 
you area clergyman.” There was a moment's 
pause, and then the other said, with a quiet signi- 
ficance that made the words he left unsaid em- 
phatie: “ Sir, I am glad to shake hands with you 
—asaclergyman.” ~ 


Tue chief editor of a: newspaper in a moral 
town felt the need of a few police-court items t¢ 
give tone to his local..columus.and convey the 
impression abroad, that his town was enterpri:- 
ing and up with the.times. As the court 
couldn’t do it, he assigned the duty toa fresh 
reporter, who said that he had had experience 
in such work, “Dash a bit of humour into 
them,” suggested the editor, as the reporter sat 
down to concoct a few sample cases. “ It makes 
the world pleasanter—puts a sort of bric-a-brac 
finish to one of the sad realities of life in large 
cities.” The reporter nodded, and in abeut 
halfan-hour or an hour and a-half or such a 
matter, he turned in the following choice colicc- 
tion: “His honour, the Mayor, had a beggar 
before him this morning for vagrancy, a very 
respectable-looking .man, too. ‘ What's. your 
name?’ inquired. the court, -‘Gunn, your 
honour,’ replied the prisoner, ‘Weil, Tl just 
discharge you,’ said his honour, promptly, and 
Gunn went off.” 


WHat was it—a footwarmer, a tea-cosey, 2 
pen-wiper, or what? The bangs of the sweet 
girlish lady who leaned lovingly over the manly 
shoulders of her husband and imprinted a kis: 
upon his brow, matched the rest of her haii 
perfectly. She seemed to know it, and her hai: 
was of the sort that invites a closer scrutiny. 
“Dearest”—she was resting her cheek fondly 
upon his temple—‘‘ how do you like your pre- 
sent?” ‘ Be-eavtiful.” As he made reply his 
glance wandered to a woolly object that lay at 
his feet. “I made it myself, dearest.” She 
kissed him again, “Are you proud of your little 
wife, dearest?” ‘‘Awfully.” She twined her 
arms about his neck. “My darling girlie”— 
there was a degree of perplexity in his demeanour 
—“ what is—is it—is it for?” With a look of 
poignant regret she disengaged herself from his 
embrace, “I had Moped ”—her voice trembled 
in her distress—‘‘ you wouldn’t ask me that. I 
—I donot know.” It seemed like a bitter, dreary 
New Year's Day after all, 
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SOCIETY. 





Tue Duke of York’s devotion to his mother is 
shown in every possible way. 


SaRAH BERNHARDT, the actress, was once a 
dressma‘er’s apprentice, 


Tae Scotch journeys of the Queen annually 
cost her private purse £6,000. 

Kaiser WILLIAM has sat for his photograph 
one hundred and fifty times since he ascended 
the throne. 

Tue Empress of Russia makes all the clothing 
for her younger children, and also trims their 
new hats to suit her own taste, 

As regards the talk about the Princess of 
Wales and the crinolines, they are very much 
disliked by the Princess and ‘the ladies of her 
household, and are not at all likely to come into 
fashion with them again. 

Tue Queen’s Court at Buckingham Palace (for 
which invitations will be issued by the Lord 
Chamberlain) is to be held by her Majesty early 
in March ; and Jater in that month there will be 
two Drawing Rooms, which, according to present 
arrangements, will be held for the Queen by 
Princess Christian. 

Prince FREDERICK CHARLES,and his bride are 
expected to pay a brief visit to England about a 
month after their marriage, and are to be the 
guests of the Queen at Windsor Castle, where 
the bridegroom will be presented to her 
Majesty, who intends to confer upon him the 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath. 

Prince FREDERICK CHARLES is heir to his 
brother, the present Landgrave (who, however, 
is only five years his senior), and to the family 
estates in various parts of Germany, which 
yield a large revenue. The principal seat of the 
Landgrave of Hesse is the Schloss of Philippsruhe, 
near Hanau, which is famous for its gardens and 
orangeries, 


Tue Duke of Connaught is to vacate the com- 
mand of the Southern District at Portsmouth in 
August next, when his three years’ term of 
employment there will expire. The Duke will 
then pass a few months in Scotland and Germany, 
and next January he is to succeed Sir Evelyn 
Wood in the command at Aldershot, That is 
the post which the Queen has always desired 
him to occupy, as he will there be within easy 
reach of Windsor Castle, and able to live a good 
deal at Bagshot Park, which will be a consider- 
ably more congenial residence to the Duchess 
and her children than. the Portsmouth Govern- 
ment House, 

THE Emperor William is reported to have 
received a caution from the King of Saxony and 
the Grand Duke of Baden against any further 
public eulogies of his Brandenburgers. The 
partiality which his Majesty has evinced so 
ostentatiously for the inhabitants of this pro- 
vince, and his frequent and extravagant pane- 
gyrics on their loyalty and bravery have 
provoked a feeling of angry resentment through- 
out all the other provinces of Prussia, and also 
in Saxony and Bavaria and other States of the 
Empire, to whose assistance the Emperor's 
grandfather was so much indebted in 1870. The 
speech season at Berlin is now commencing, and 
im Court and official circles it is earnestly hoped 
that the Emperor will be much more discreet in 
his public utterances than he was last winter, 

Tue Emperor William occupied a suite of 
three rooms during his stay at the Schloss of 
Sigmaringen, which rooms are hung with pictures 
ot war scenes in the campaigns of Frederick the 
Great. The sitting-room contains a superb side- 
board of carved oak, on which were a number of 
magnificent old tankards and shields of silver 
and gold. This room has in it some choice 
cabinets, containing a portion of the Prince of 
Hohenzollern’s ceiebrated collection of Dresden 
china. The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh 
had three sitting-rooms in their suite. The 
Princess Marie’s salon is a library decorated 
in blue and white; and the Duke had a large 
room decorated iin dark green, and huzg with 
Lue landscapes, 





STATISTICS. 


THERE are 17,009 styles of silk. 

In the human body are ten million nerve 
fibres, 

One thcusand persons possess one half the 
wealth of England. 

In the year 1891 the inhabitants of Germany 
drank over fifty-two million hectolitres of beer— 
an increase of over seven million over the quantity 
imbibed in 1890. 

ALGERIA is the greatest cork-producing country 
in the world, having 2,500,000 acres of cork 
forests, of which 300,000 are made to yield 
regular crops. The finest crop is obtained from 
that province. 

In the three years fronf 1886 to 1888 the 
average imports of live animals into Great Britain, 
as regards cattle, amounted to 331,159 ; from 
1889 to 1891 the importations of cattle amounted 
to 576,783, making. a surplus during the years 
1889 to 1891 of 236,624, 





GEMS. 





Tue bal thing about a little sin is that it 
won't stay little. 

Love is a fruit which will ripen and open in its 
own good time ; no gardener can force it. 

Try not to magnify and prolong grief nor to 
minimise and abbreviate gladness. 

Tue cheerful live longest in years, and after- 
ward in our regards, Cheerfulness is the off- 
shoot of goodness, 

APPLAUSE waits on success ; the fickle multi- 
tude, like the straw that floats along the stream, 
glide with the current still and follow fortune. 

He who does the best he can is always im- 
proving. His best. of yesterday is outdone 
to-day, and his best of-day will be outdone 
to-morrow. It is this steady progress, no matter 
from what point it starts, that forms the chief 
element of all greatness and goodness, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


SreweD cheese is made with 6 oz. of cheese, 
grated, two eggs, 1 oz. of butter, and one teacup- 
ful of milk. Beat all together in a bowl, and 
bake it in a dish to the consistency of mustard. 
Bake it a light brown, 

To make ham toast, mince Jean ham very fine ; 
to a half pint, add the yolks of two eggs and 
cream enough to soften it; put it on the fire 
and cook for ten minutes, stirring all the time. 
Serve hot on toasted bread. 

An Easy Puppinc.—Pare, core and quarter 
about four large apples or six small ones. Cut 
the quarters lengthwise into three pieces ; put 
these in the bottom of a bright tin basin and 
sprinkle over them a tablespoonful of sugar, a 
dust of nutmeg or allspice, according to taste, add 
a piece of butter the.size of an egg cut into small 
bits and scatter over the apples,and a pinch of 
salt. Make a batter with a small cup of milk, 
one egg thoroughly beaten, a little salt and a 
teaspoonful of baking-powder. Make the batter 
so it will drop from the spoon in rather soft 
lumps and will flatten out by its own weight, 
Pour this over the apples, taking care that it is 
mostly in the middle of the dish. Do not get 
scraps of it on the edges of the pan or it will 
turn, and the crumbs may injure the taste of the 
pudding. Set this in the oven and bake it about 
twenty minutes. The oven should be just hot 
enough to make the topa coffee-brown. If there 


is danger of burning, turn a round pie-pan over 
the basin, but remove it at about five minutes 
before taking the pudding from the oven. Serve 
this with hard sauce or any other dressing that 
may be desired. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


_—— 


THE average square mile of the sea contains 
120,000,000 fish. 

To salute with the left hand is a deadly insult 
to Mohammedans in the East. 


TuE leaf of the banana is usually six feet long 
by two feet wide. 

Roum is made from the refuse of sugar, The 
best comes from the West Indies. 

Tue linen manufactured yearly in England 
could be wrapped round the earth seven times. 

THERE is a tooth of Buddha preserved and 
worshipped in an Indian temple, which probably 
all the gold in the world could not buy. 

THE sea is not of uniform saltness at all 
depths, for the saltness generally increases with 
its depth, 

AccorDING to oculists, the eyesight has been 
seriously affected in some parts of London by the 
fumes arising from the wood pave ment. 

RUBENS was twice married and left portraits 
of both his wives, with whom he lived in singular 
concord, 

OnE of the Queen’s choicest treasures at 
Windsor Castle is Mozart’s old harpsichord, which 
is described as being a “quaint, rather shabby- 
looking instrument with a double set of keys.” 

THE natives of the Fiji Islands have taken to 
cricket. They much like the game, although 
they do not like to confine themselves. to the 
orthodox eleven on each side, They play, their 
matches. with forty or fifty a side, or tribe 
against tribe. 

Ir appears that Germany, the United States, 
and the United Kingdom are the countries which 
have the largest correspondence. The posta! 
receipts of Germany slightly exceed those of 
America, while the revenues of Great Britain are 
about one-fourth less. . 

THE only *Turkish poetess living is Osman 
Pasha’s daughter. She is a young matron of 
twenty-eight, and lives in a white marble palace 
overlooking the blue Bosphorus, where she dines 
from a service of gold in a wonderful concer- 
vatory, 

Ir is confidently predicted that at the present 
rate of decrease the Maoris of New Zealand, now 
reduced to fewer than 45,000 men, from 100,000 
in Captain Cook’s days, will have disappeared by 
the year 2000. The Laplanders are estimated 


not to exceed 30,000 in numbers, and are: 


gradually becoming fewer. 

Time spent in travelling is not wasted by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. .There is no place in which he 
has so many inspirations as in a railway carriage, 
There is something in the rapidity of the motion, 
in the clanging of the iron, and in the whirring 
of the wheels which seems to excite his imagina- 
tion and supplies material for a host of 
harmonies, 

In the many diatribes against crinoline which 
the possibility of its reappearance has called 
forth, scarcely any mention has been made of the 
most important objection of all, namely, the 
danger of fire. When we reflect on the number 
of bright and happy young lives that during its 
previous reign were sacrificed to it by a fearful 
death, or marred and mutilated for the remainder 
of their days, we must feel it our duty to resist 
in every possible way the renewal of so senseless 
and dangerous, as well as ugly and inconvenient 
a fashion, ; 

A cuRIous marriage custom is recorded by Dr. 
Post as existing in Southern India among some 
of the more primitive non-Aryan tribes. This 
consists of wedding a girl to a plant, a tree, an 
animal, or even to an inanimate object, the 
notion being that any ill-luck which may follow 
an actual manage will be averted by a union of 
this kind. The first “ husband,” acting as a 
scapegoat for the second, the superstition which 
forbids the younger sisters to be married before 
the older ones is set aside by the eldest daughter 
marrying the branch of a tree, after which 
number two may safely enter into the bonds of 
matrimony. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


One IN TrouBLe.—The first Thursday in February, 
1844, fell on the first of the month. 


A. B. C.—You should have your eyes examined by an 
o¢ulist. We should say that you require glasses. 

Lizz1g.—Any agreement with regard to the illegiti- 
_ child, properly drawn up and attested, will be 
ogal. 

Lapy Marcaret.—A red-hot poker put into a basin 
of cold water and the hands washed in it would have 
the desired effect. Try it daily for a short time. 


N. §.—You can obtain from most ironmongers solder 
already prepared, which with a red-hot poker as a sol- 
dering-iron should answer your requirements. 


Don.—The Positivist Society profess to base their be- 
lief wholly on positive facts or observed phenomena ; 
see an encyclopedia. 

MrrtaM.—In case of intestacy the widow takes the 
first £500 and her share of the remainder. She must 
take out letters of administration. 


Misery.—No, a brother is not by law bound to assist 
in any way a brother or a sister who may be in strait- 
ened circumstances. 

F. F.—You should apply to Mr. H. C. Beeton, 36, Fins- 
bury Circus, London, who is the agent in this country 
for British Columbia, of which Vancouver is capital. 


Trovs_ep.—If you can prove a verbal agreement that 
the letting was to be by the month you are not liable for 
more than a month's notice. 


Horspur.—Men about 5 ft. 6 in. in height and mea- 
suring abvut 36 in, round the chest, as a rule make the 
dest soldiers. 


AnGuMENTATIVE. —If he can prove that the company’s 
servants knew the horse to be a vicious one, with a ten- 
tency to bite, he is entitled to damages. 


V. S.—A shopkeeper is not bound to sell at the prices 
ticketed on goods exposed to the public view ; but shop- 
keepers who decline to do so should be avoided. 


Mizpan.—{1.) Etiquette requires that full mourning 
for a parent should be worn for six months. (2.) No. 
(3 & 4.) There is no written law—your own feelings and 
respect for the deceased must be your guide. 


Constant Reaper.—If you are wholly ignorant of the 
business you propose to embark in we doubt our ability 
te give you a sufficient insight into it by anything we 
could say here. 


Inpectsion.—The English Standard Typewriting Com- 
pany, 2, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and Barlock Company, 
12, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. Write to both for price 
list before purchasing. 


Tom Tavms.—You are very likely to grow taller yet. 
Take moderate exercise in the open air. Cycling is said 
to lengthen the limbs, but there is no medicine which 
will make the bones grow. 


AmatTevrR.—Men for detective duty are selected from 
among the police force, and are those who have a 
a talent and aptitude for the profession. You might get 
immediate employment in a private detective office. 


Bostness.—Your writing is a very fair business hand, 
a little sloping the wrong way. This you can correct by 
care. The specimen is better than the note in being 
more upright. 

Jor's own Love.—The Ist Battalion Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers (23rd Foot) is stationed at Bengal, the 2nd at 
the Curragh, the 3rd (Denbigh and Merioneth Militia) at 
Wrexham. 

Conrap.—The climate of New Zealand is very fine, 
and we think if the young man is capable of work upon 
a farm he might go out not only with safety but with 
the certainty of greatly benefitting himself. 


Ha.r-anD-Hatr.—The law is that the child takes his 
uitionality from his father, no matter where he may 
chance to be born; if the father is Scotch the son is 
Scotch also, though born in Africa among negroes. 


Sreve.—The cost of a copy of marriage certificate 
from a parish church = is usually about 3s. 6d. ; 
but, as the fees vary, you better write to the clergy- 
man of the parish and ask him. 


Jack Tar.—The following are the ages and height for 
boys wishing to join the Royal Navy. From fifteen to 
fifteen-and-a-half years, 5 feet and a 4 inch, fifteen and- 
a-half to sixteen years, 5 feet 14 inches, sixteen to six- 
teen-and-a-half years, 5 feet 24 inches. 


WanbERING Jew —You do not say what you can do— 
whether you are a mechanic, or understand agriculture. 
How can we advise you where to emigrate to without 
= slightest clue to your capabilities? Write more 

ully. 

Hore vess.—Write to the secretary, British Home for 
Incurables, Clapham, S.W. Address to the office, 73, 
Cheapside, E.C. State the case as you have to us. 
apply to the secretary, Royal Hospital for Incurables, 
West Hill, Putney Heath, 8. W. ; office, 106, Queen Vic- 
toria-street, E.C. 


A Gentvus.—Provisional protection for an invention is 
got for 20s. for three months; other £3 continues it to 
eni of three years, and so on; get a form of application 
for patent at a money order ofiice, fill up, add specifica- 
tion provisional or complete of the invention, and send 
all to ee vege Patent Office, 25, Southampton Build- 
ings, London; when specification is admitted the pro- 


tection begins. 





Justina.—Nothing will remove stains from cashmere 
if the stain has destroyed the colour, as it generally does 
in such a fabric. If it is grease, brown paper put over 
it and a hot iron on top, changing the paper frequently, 
will remove the stain. 


Sompre.—To dye small articles black, boil one ounce 
of logwood, quarter of an ounce of sumac, and one 
drachm of copperas, in four pints of water: strain, and 
boil the article in the liquor the desired colour. You 
can increase the quantities in proportion. 


Taspy's Mistress.—We think the cat has mange ; for 
that case the best remedy you can apply is castor oil ; 
warm the oil to thin it, and rub the animal well all over 
with it; puss will bably lick some off and slightly 
sicken herself, but that does no harm whatever. 


R. A. W.—Asking a woman to return from the other 
side of the world would be a meaningless pees: 
she has shown by her actions that she has finally de- 
cided not to return by making return practically im- 
possible. 

SPEEDWELL.—An ordinarily rapid longhand writer 
would hardly be able to keep = an average rate of 
much more than thirty words of legible MS. a minute 
for any len of time, supposirg that the matter were 
not dictated to him. 


WantTinc Farp.—We know of nothing to make the 
hair grow on your face. Try what shaving the afflicted 
part will do. The best time for emigrating is certainly 
during the next three months, but we should not advise 
— going at all, unless you have friends already out 

ere. 


Curis.—If you are certain that such an advertisement 
ee then it is worth your while to employ a reli- 
able lawyer in the case. There is —— else to do, so 
far as we can see. If a lawyer believed it to be safe he 
would take his fee on procuring re the * naga If 
you are too late in applying, he will also tell you. 


FATHER, BLESS THEM. 


To the olive grove they wandered, 
And he laid bim at her feet ; 

And their hearts were knit together 
In a rapture strange and sweet. 

“ T will guard thee ever, Rachel "— 
Oh, the soul of twenty years ! 

“ Ever will I love thee, David ”"— 
Smiling through a mist of tears. 


Came a lone wayfarer slowly, 
On his face the peace of prayer ; 
And his eyes benignly linge 
On the happy lovers there. 
Heard he all their —— story 
In the close of that day ; 
“ Father, bless them,” said the Master, 
And he went upon his way. 


Homeward, hand in hand, like children, 
Passed they through the fading light ; 

Softly gazed each star upon them, t 
As it blossomed in the night ; 

Unseen guards were all around them ; 
Went they silently and slow, 

And their souls were knit together 
In the calm the blessed know. 


Hat.—In the first place, you must not emigrate be- 
fore spring, April being the best time to arrive. Fora 
printer the average wage is nine dollars a week in On- 
tario. Before deciding, send to the secretary, Enii- 

ts’ Information Office, 31, Broadway, Westminster, 

.W., for the Canada Handbook, price 1d. post free. 


Dicxk.—We strongly advise that go out to Canada 
in the spring. Your knowledge of farming will be in- 
valuable to you, and you would be entitled to a free 
grant of land, which you could take up after sa’ 
money in another man’s employment, where you 
learn the methods of agriculture. 


M. B.—Your conduct was inhuman and unchristian- 
like, and undoubtedly illegal, so that if the man sues 
for 4 ay of some part of what you have extorted 
from by force and fear we think he is certain to 
succeed ; it is not a pleasant thing to give an answer 
like this, but we feel we are compelled to it. 


Witt.—The limits of age for a boy clerk in the Civil 
Service are 15and 17. The salary ns at 14s. a week. 
The examination comprises arithmetic, orthography, 
handwriting, copying manuscript, English composition, 
and geography. For further information, and for the 
date of examination, apply to the secretary, Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Cannon-row, Westminster. 


Anxious Motner.—Send the child to another school ; 
that is your alternative ; tell the teacher there you make 
the change because you think the child Pp 
more rapidly under him ; if you do not care to do this, 
it will not possible for you to get her advanced ex- 
cept you like to keep her at home to be educated by 
yourself. 


Very Icnorant.—Twelfth Night is the twelfth day 
after Christmas. It is kept as a festival in the Roman 
Catholic and Episcopal Churches. At a twelfth-night 
entertainment of young people the usual feature is the 
bean cake. A big iced cake is cut up and handed 
around. Whoever gets the slice containing the bean is 
proclaimed king or queen of the festival, and is crowned 
with a tinsel-paper coronet. All the mandates of this 
king or queen must be obeyed for that night at least. 
From this custom origina’ the old saying, ‘‘ He has 
found the bean,” meaning he had met with unlooked- 
for good fortune. 





Ennvut.—Learn te give l»ss thought to yourself anj 
more to others, or what is much better, interest 
in some useful study. Take time to think that the 
earth is probably a good many millions of years old, 
and that you are but one of hundr.ds of salllions who 
have inhabited it. 


Gavcne.—Possibly = are not nearly so awkward as 
you think. It is not surprising that you should fee] 
strange after so a seclusion, but it will wear off by 
degrees. You sho accustom yourself to meet stran. 
gers, % try to overcome your shrinking. Do not be 


afraid your own voice, and do not think that 
everyone is loo at, and noticing you. 


ForsaKEN.—It is possible that the young man has got 
into some temporary entanglement, and that he will 
return to his allegiance ; or it may be 


to trust himself to talk or write to you after that ‘last 
affectionate" letter, lest he should be tempted to com. 
mit himself. 


InpiGNaTion.—In order to succeed you must prove 

{ there was gross negligence on the part of the rail. 
way company ; { may be argued from the fact that 
it was articles packed as directed by them to ensure 
their safety that were damaged; but the question is one 
for the court to decide, and though we k the deci- 
sion would be in your favour, we cannot say so with 
certainty. 


Bossre.—For the City of London Police, candidates 
must not be under twenty nor over twenty-seven years 
of ; they must not be less than 5 feet 9 inches in 
height, without shoes, nor have more than two children. 
Apply to Lieut.-Colonel Henry Smith, 26, Old Jewry, 
E.C. Candidates for the Metropolitan Police must be 
under twenty-seven years of age, 5 feet 9 inches in 
height, and able to read and write. The pay commences 
at 24s. and rises to 30s.a week. Apply to Sir E. Brad. 
ford, 4, Whitehall-place, 8. W. 


Fancy.—It is an exceedingly ill-bred thing to inter. 
rupt any person in conversation. Age, condition or 
relationship does not excuse it. A t who does 
such a ks setting a bad mg ( © fora child. If 
young ple say indiscreet things, it is much better to 
allow the remark to go unrebuked at the moment and 
call their attention to it afterwards. How e can 
expect their children to be well-bred when they them. 
selves continually violate the proprieties of life, passes 
comprehension. 


Witt.—You can cure a small skin by scraping the 
fleshy side on a piece of wood with a blunt knife, so as 
to get off as much of the flesh and fat as ble ; then 
take four ounces of alum, one pound of salt, and as 
much water as will cover it. lve the alum in hot 
water, and when cold put the skin in it; in forty-eight 
hours it will be cured. Wash in a weak solution of soda 
and water to carry off any fat that may remain, comb 
out the fur, and beat well with a mallet when dry to 
soften, and it will be ready for use. 


Mariz.—The island of Jamaica was discovered by 
Columbus upon his second voyage of discovery in 1494. 
A landing was effected at a place known on the old 
maps and still known as Oracabassa. Without regard 
to —. changes since thea in the occupancy of the 
island, Oracabassa is known to all steamanip men as a 
great banana port. In 1889 the entire growth of bananas 
amounting to 2,879,560 bunches, went to the United 
States. Of rum man’ . 1,216,012 gallons were 
gg to England and 37,442 gallons to the United 


WretcHeD HusBanp.—The only course open to you is 
to _ the children and lodgings either to- 
gether or separately, to break up the little that is left to 
you of your own house, and to tell the woman who has 
wrecked all that in future you will pay 4s. weekly on 
her account to the inspector of poor (or send it to any 
address she gives), but will not see her again until she 
has honestly reformed; without meaning it, you are 
really unkind both to her and family by giving her the 
opportunity to go on as she is d ; she will never pull 
up till she realises that she has to do it or starve. 


Geo.—Yucatan was discovered by Francis Hernandez 
Cordova, who, with three caravals and 110 men, sailed 
from Havana on February 8, 1517. They first saw land 
at Cape Catoche, the eastern point of Yucatan, an Aztec 
name for the great peninsula. He landed at several 
places, but was driven off by the naked barbarians, who 
used bows and arrows ‘uliy. Cordova’ was after- 
wards mortally wounded by some natives north of Cam- 
peachy, who killed forty-seven of the Spanish intruders, 
only one man escaping. On his return from Yucatan, 
Cordova's vessel touched the coast of Florida. 
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